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Ritevature. 
DEAD LOVE. 


BY PHBE CARY. 


We are face to face, and between us here 
Is the love we thought could never die ; 
Why has it only lived a year? 
Who has murdered it—you or [? 


No matter who—the deed was done 
By one or both, and there it lies: 
The smile from the lip for ever gone, 
And darkness over the beautiful eyes. 


Our love is dead, and our hope is wrecked ; 
So what does it profit to talk and rave, 
Whether it perished by my neglect, 
Or whether your cruelty dug its grave! 


Why should you say that I am to blame, 
Or why should I charge the sin on you? 
Our work is before us all the same, 
And the guilt of it lies between us two. 


We have praised our love for its beauty and grace, 
Now we stand here, and hardly dare 

To turn the face-cloth back from the face, 
And see the thing that is hidden there. 


Yet look! ah, that heart bas beat its last, 
And the beautifal life of our life is o’er, 
And when we have buried and left the past, 

We two, together, can walk no more. 


You might stretch yourself on the dead, and weep, 
And pray as the Prophet prayed, in pain ; 

But not like him could you break the sleep, 
And bring the soul to the clay again. 


Its head in my bosom I can lay, 

And shower my woe there, kiss on kiss, 
Bat there never was resurrection-day 

In the world for a love so dead as this! 


And, since we cannot lessen the sin 
By mourning over the deed we did, 

Let us draw the wiodiog-sheet up to the chia, 
Ay, up till the death-blind eyes are hid! 





ROY’S WIFE O° ALDIVALLOCH, 
CANTILENA SCOTTICA LAUDATISSIMA LATINE REDDITA. 
BY THE REV. DR, LINDSAY ALEXANDER. 


Rabri uxor Aldivallis! 
Rabri — Aldivallis! 
Scisne qua decepit me 
Colles cum transirem Ballis? 


Vovit ac jaravit illa 
Meam semper se futoram : 
Sed ve mibi! virgo levis 
Istum pi me legit furem. 


Optime ealtavit virgo ; 
Letiorem nuoquam mallee ; 
O utinam fuisset mea, 
Ant ego Ruber Aldivallis! 


Oculos nitentes habet, 
Orque palchrum ut Diane : 
Semper mibi cara erit 
Quamvis perfida Joanai. 


—— 


THE REVENUE OFFICER'S STORY. 


Thirty years ago, when I was an officer of His Majesty’s Customs, the 
maritime counties of England were id a very different condition from 
that in which we now ob erve them. The contraband trade was still 
flourishing ; high daties and large prices tempted the emuggler to con- 
stant exertions ; and there was by no means the same uniform vigilance 
on the part of government officials which characterises the present day. 
Although I am an old man, and feel a natural fondness for bygone times 
when I was young and vigorous, I cannot but own that the Preventive 
Service of Queen Victoria's reiga keeps the coasts in muck better order 
and security than was the case under those of her grandfather and her 
uncles. How, indeed, could it be otherwise! We were appointed by 
private favour, quite without respect to merit ; we were ecarcely looked 
after by our superiors, and had a hundred reasons for our remissness. 
Some of as were lazy, others were timid, and not a few were bribed to 
hear and see nothing. Theo, the instraments we bad to work with were 
not of first-rate quality. Those seaports which returned members of 
parliament bad their own revenue boate, manned by freemen, who drew 
enug salaries, and were chosea for their votes, not for their powers as 
oarsmen. I have known the crew of one boat quite unable to row, that 
of another to be found druok and helpless, at a corporation supper, when 
wanted for a call of duty ; and yet these were the assistants on whom we 
were compelled to rely. Oar own men were ngt much more efficient ; 


sober, and not seldom in league with the smugglers themseives. At the 
very best, they were disorderly and unpriacipied to an extent hardly to 
be believed by thore who are ouly accustomed to the steady, well-discip- 
lined Coastguard of the present day. 


Under these circumstancer, it is not wonderful that so many prizes 
slipped through our fingers. The real wonder is that we made as many 
captures as we did. But we were not all drones in the hive. Some of 
us were as zealous as it is poseible to be ; and to this number, in the year 


1827, I belonged. I was then a young man, but I bad been for some 
years in the Customs, and buving recently been promoted to the rank oi 


a riding officer, had attained to a sufficient salary to permit me to marry. 


My station was on the Kentish coast, near the towa of D-—, and it was 
one that gave me ample opportunities of showing my activity and zeal 
for the king's interest. 


aarters of what was called the Fair Trade ; and a colossal traffic it was. 


ost of the sailors along the coast were concerned in the smuggling ; 
almost all the traders of the towns had capital embarked in it ; and even 
the farmers for miles inland, bad at least an anoual share in some con- 
traband venture. Many aod many an old house is still in existence, 
pts, wherein the tea 
led ; thence they 

to the baros of farmbouses a few miles from the coast, 

to disused kilns and quarries, to caves aad woods, and other places of 


under which are all manner of secret cellars and c: 
aod brandy and other goods were stored whea first 
were transferred 


concealment, until they could be escorted to Londoa. 


a those days Keut and Suesex were the head- 


| generation accustomed to regard the law as omnipotent. But the trath 
| is, that we dared not go too far in repression of theese illicit practices. If 
| we had acted up to the full measure of our day, we should have brought 
| the whole hornets’ nest about our ears, and that was not a risk to be 
| made light of. 

| Tocapture a vessel and cargo did not much provoke the smugglers : 


fF their well-known calculation was, that one venture successfally brought 


to market paid for the loss of two freights. so great were their profits in 
| those times of a repressive tariff. But if we—the Philistines, as they 
| called us—interfered with any of their haunts and hidiog-places on shore, 
| they regarded such an aggression as a breach of fair play, and resented 
| it accordingly. 
| More than once, I had received well-meant warnings from reputable 
| townsmen or farmers, that I was “ too keen” in the exercire of my call- 
| ing ; that I should “do myself no good,” if I persisted in my active ca- 

reer, and that I had better take pattern by old Mr. Peabody, of D—, 

who bad for forty years looked with purblind eyes afier the rights of the 


: | Crown, to the great satisfaction of the fair traders. But I was too young 


and hot-blooded,—I hope I may add, too bonest,—to follow this kindly 


2 advice. To be a dumb, toothless watchdog, like old Lieutenant Peabody, 


neither barking nor biting, but eating the king’s bread on false pretences, 
| bad something in it uncooquerably repulsive to me. I liked to do my 
| duty, to receive the praise of my chiefs, the Assistant Commissioners, 
who had already begun to talk of my future promotion, I even took a 
sort of pleasure in remembering that my name was known, and my vigi- 
lance feared, by the hardiest desperadoes of the coast, and that my ex- 
ploits bad even found a niche in a corner of the county newspaper. 

Bat I had yet avother and more solid reason for trying, in every way, 
to win advancement by merit superior to that of my colleaguer. I was 
married, as I have said, and to one born in a rank of lif: rather above 
my own,—the orphan daughter of a clergyman. Cheerfully aad emil- 
ingly had Lucy shared my poverty, bat still I longed to be able to pro- 
vide her with the comforts that bad surrounded her in ker youth, and it 
was mostly for her sake that [ aspired to rise in my profession, Let no 
one laugh that a gauger should be ambitious, There are callings more 
popular and exalted, ay, and more agreeable, but no trade deserves to 
be utterly despised in which a man can do bis work honourably and keep 
his hands clean from kaavish practices. 

The autumn of the year I have named had been a rough one, with 
strong, blustering weather. Such weather as that which smugglers love. 
Bright nights and moonlit seas are less to their fancy than the dark and 
dirty weather that hides their operations from hostile eyes. In spite of 
the revenue officers, then, the “rans” had been mapy and profitable. 
The government cutters bad made few captures ; the guard on shore had 
been baffled in almost every instance. Ia only one case had a large 
seizure been effected, and I thought myself the most fortunate of mankiad 
in being the cause of it. Little did I dream, bowever, when in my lonely 
rides across the downs I came upon that solitary hiding-place and de- 
tected ite secrets, that it was my own destraction I was toiling to effect! 
Little did I imagine what was .to follow, and what dire vengeance I was 
thoughtlessly provoking, when I made that ill-omened discovery. The 
hidiog-place was ia iteelf very curious and iogenious. Near a lone farm- 
house on the high chalk downs, four miles from the sea, was a well, an 
old, deep well, with buckets, chain, wiadlass, and wooden cover, not in 
the least differing from a thousand other wells in the south of England. 
But, forty feet below the surface, there was a cave, or tuonelled patsage, 
excavated ia the side of this well, wide enough to admit two men, and it 
led to a large grotto scooped out of the solid chalk, and which made a 
dry and roomy storehouse for the kegs and bales that filled it. Any one 
might have peered down the well and suspected nothing : nor should I, 
bac I not bappened to ride up just as two men, toiling at the windlass, 
bad drawn to the light of day a bucket containing, not water, but a man 
in a pea-jacket and red-cap, with a keg on his knee, suspiciously sugges- 
tive of Hollands. This was enough for me, as I reined up my borre io 
the shadow of the peach-wall of the garden, and peered cautiously at the 
scene. Qoaietly, as a hantsman who marks the fox steal out of covert, I 
made my way bomewards across the spriogy turf, but not unseen, for 
when I returned with a strong force in two bours’ time, the lace aod 
silks had been removed from the well, and nothing bat the bulky spirite, 
claret, and tea, remained at the disposal of bis Msjesty’s servants. Still 
this capture made a great noise. The Assistant Commissioner, Sir John 


ner, and thus afford him an opportunity of urging my claime. 


of those towoemen who were supposed to have the 
scrawled in villanous caligrapb. 
moet wieh 


which they pursued their illegal and dangerous calling. 
to these threats, however, but pursued the same course as before. 


at my dwelling. 
diate superior, and was dated from F——, a neig 


night to be landed on the coast between D—— and F——. 


vity in effecting this most important captare. The letter was addressed. 


speak of bis communication, or the rendezvous, to any person at D—— 
whether connected with the service or not. 


spite of myself. 


perhaps that promotion which had been so lately promised me. 


laying everything in the place where I could most readily snatch it up, 
seen me busied 


jth the self-same preparations, 
ber heart been 


eavy, or ber blue eyes so teaffal. 





way that would have been provoking in any one else. 


“ Was I quite sure,” she asked, “that the letter was really in the super- 


intendent’s hand-writing, and bad I any of bis former epistles in the house 
with which I conld compare it ?” 


that I did not know the official’s peamansbip in the least. 
though 


house, I had never paid any attention to the caligraphy, and should no’ 
know it again. 


which the sealing wax had beea used, and the smears and blotebes of i 


pute. Then, 


and to observe strict silence as to the orders received? 


There were great magazines of smuggled warea inland, the existence of | who would be certain, in their caps, to divulge the whole affair in som 


which we vaguely knew of, but which we never even attempted to med- 
dle ,with, however such a statement may provoke the incredulity of a 








water-side public-house. 


Buckram, came to D—— on purpose to report upon it, praised me at the 
corporation feast, aod in private promised me both reward and advance- 
ment on the very next occasion when the Minister sbould ask him to din- 


Elated by all this, I cared little for the melanchoiy way in which some 
means of know- 
ing the opinions of the emugglers shook their heads at me when we met, 
and heeded even less the threatening letters which now began to arrive 
at my bouse. Ugly documents they were, these latter ; misspelt, and 
y, as if the authors wrore with a bayonet 
dipped in moistesed guopowder ; but their contents, many a time, made 
Lucy’s rs ( eyes grow dim, and blanched ber blooming cheek. I al- 

bad kept one or two, that I might favour the public with a 
facsimile ; bat it can easily be imagined what sort of menaces wouid 
eaggest themselves to rade, untutored beings, as wild as the waves on 
I paid no heed 


Ooe dark December afternoon—the fifth of the month it was, for I 
have cause to remember the date,—a letter of a different stamp arrived 
It bore the signature of the a my imme- 

bouriog town, where I 
knew that officer resided. The letter informed me that, according to in- 
telligence received from private sources, a great cargo was on that very 
was ijo- 
structed to repair, at eleven o’clock precisely, to a particular part of the 
iff, where I should fiod the superintendent aod his men, who were de- 
sirous to avail themselves of my local knowledge and well-known acti- 


in red ink, as usual, bearing the talismanic “ On His Majesty’s service,” 
and was sealed with the hage red seal commonly decorating such doca- 
ments. One portion of the letter I bave forgotten to meation. The su- 
perintendent strictly enjoined me to come alone, and on no account to 


All that evening, while I was preparing for my nocturnal expedition, 
Lucy was ead and oat of epirits, and I continually found her eyes fixed 
upon me with a mooratal tenderness that struck a chill to my heart io 
I, on the contrary, was rather disposed to be gay and 
hopeful, for here was a capital opportunity of again signalising my zeal 
for the kiog’s intereste, and of earning the goodwill of my chiefs, and 


But Lucy was not happy ; her wistful glance followed me as I moved 
about the little humble parlour, oiling and loadiog my pistols, -getting 
ready my swords and belts, my eee pe cloak and high boote, and 


when, after supper, it should be time to start. Many a uight had Lucy 
t never before had 
She was always 
recurring, in a restless manner, to the letter of the superintendent, ask- 
ing to see it again and again, reading it over slowly, weighing every 
syllable as a scholar cons spme rare manuscript in a half forgotten lan- 
the Revenue gang, as it was called, consisted of dissolute scamps, seldom | guage, and questioning me as to the writer’s purport and meaning, in a 


I laughed at her ; but she persisted, and then I was obliged to own 
He had been 
newly appointed, and was personally a straoger in those parts; and 

r thought I bad seen documents io bis writing, at the Castom- 


Next, Lucy fell to examining the seal, as I have seen antiquaries poring 
over some half-effaced medal or coin in a museum. Bat this, she was 
forced to confess, was exactly as usual, the same lion and unicorn, the 
same royal arms, and the identical motto; even the prodigality with 


tbat had falleg on the envelope, had an official character that defied dis- 
acy must proceed tu ask questions about the contents of 
the documents, and to wonder especially why the superintendent should 
have desired me so peremptorily to bring no one with me from D——, 


To this I could only answer, firstly, that my businese was to obey my 
superiors, not to interrogate their motives; and, secondly, that no doubt 
the superintendent was aware that some of our hired men were allies of | f 
the emagglers, and in their pay, and that others were drunken rascals, 


In fact, there were very few, in those days be- 
fore the Reform Bill, on whom reliance could be placed, especially in a 


= 


borough like D——, where the freemen who were in government employ, 
on account of their votes, were frequently near relations of the very 
smugglers whom they were set to watcb. 

Now the superintendent, whom I had heard described as an energetic 
cer, had brought down with him a party of trusty subordinates, who 
had no local ties or likings to interfere with their utility. It was nata- 
ral that be should prefer relying on bis own people, and no less nataral 
that be should desire to benefit by the minute acquaintance with the 
— gullies and coves of the coast for which I bad acquired some 


BR: young wife listened to all this, and was silenced, but not sa- 

Supper was a melancholy meal that night, in epite of the cheerfulness 
I sought to impart by dwelliog upon the bright prospects in store for us, 
I talked of the certainty of my speedy promotion to the place which it 
was daily expected would be resigned by the superanouated Lieutenant 
Peabody ; and then I made a mental leap over the next two or three 
years, and saw myself a superiatendent, and on the high road to a still 
sougger berth in London itself, ia the head Custom-house. And I talked 
of a nice cottage at Islington, with garden and coach-house, and of the 
beet of schooling for little Alfred, who was to grow up a gentleman, and 
be in the Church, like bis grandfather ; and in fact [ built a score of 
those castles in the air which Lucy, ia common with maby young mo- 
thers, dearly loved. But though my wile tried to smile and prattle in 
ber customary style, it was to n0 purpose ; and whenever she thought I 
did not observe ber, ber eyes would fix op me ina frightened sort of way 

as if she saw a peril that was invisible to others. é 
From one mood to another the transition is often very abrupt, and per- 

haps it ie hardly wonderful that, baviog failed to cheer up Lucy, I should 

next have grown irritable aod morose. I looked at my watch, took an 

extra glass of grog and, pusbiag aside my plate, rose trom the table and 
began to get on my accoutrements in silence. AsI buckled the broad 

leather belt around me, and struck my pistols in it, Lucy shuddered per- 
ceptibly. Often bad she seen me go forth before, on nights as dark and 
on errands as fall of danger, but without any tremor, outwardly, at least. 
[took no notice; I finished equipping myeelf, linking my sword close 
up to my left side, lest it should ratie, and throwing my thick rough 
greggoe over all. But then Lucy came nestling to my side, and passed 
her soft arm round my neck, and spoke and locked so tender y and 
graciously, that I must bave been made of crabbed stuff indeed, had not 
my ill-temper vanished before the true eyes and the fond smile, And 
then, nothiog would serve her, but she must bring baby out of bis little cot 
to kiss papa before he went away ; and the child cried, of course, at being 
disturbed out of his tlamber, and because he did not know me in the 
buge cloak aod oilskin bat, and Lucy bushed bim io that marvellous 
way she had,—a power of coaxing that the most stubbora urchin could 
never have resisted. But there was something eolema in this outburst of 
Lucy’s tenderness ; the terrors, vague and sbapeless, had not quite died 
out of her dear blue eyes, and her voice trembled as she made baby join 
bis little piok hands, aod murmur bis little prayer for papa. I had heard 
her do so before, but uever with euch a depth of troubled expression ; and 
I could tell that she was ill at ease. However,I pressed my lips on 
Lucy’s soft cheek, and then oa the child’s little rosy face, and hurried 
out of the room. 

I had got but a short way down the cobble-stoned pavement of the 
narrow etreet, dark and sileat as the tomb, before I heard my name cal- 
ed 


“ Alfred! Alfred! One word, dearest !”’ 

Icame back, and found Lucy standiog in the doorway, peering out 
into the night. : 

“ Well! What is this wonderful word?” aeked I. “Be quick, love, or 
I shall get a scolding for not being punctual.” 

“ Altced, dear!”’ said my wife, besitatingly, “ something weighs on 
my mind to-night. Are you quite, quite sure about that letter ?” 

“ Sure of what?” asked I, perhaps a little’peevisbly. 

“ Sare that it really came from F——? that the superintendent really 
wrote it?” 

I laughed, stopped ber mouth with a kiss, telling ber she was a little 
goose, not Gt to be a sailor’s wife, and strode fast down the street again. 
At the corner I looked back, balf involuntarily, and there was the door 
still ajar, and a streak of yellow light falling acrose the pavement, and 
Lucy on the threshold, hing my retreating steps. I waved my hand, 
tursed the corner, and plunged into the still aad sombre town. 

I had a long way to walk through the roughly A nop. mean streeis of 
the little seaport, dimly lighted as they were*by miserable oil-lamps 
that swang ia the boisterous wind. The ehuiters were up, everywhere, 
though now and then a gueb of light would stream from between their 
chinks, and 1 could bear voices chatting over the cozy fires and supper- 
tables. The public-houses that [ passed were not empty, for there was 
acrimson glow visible through their red curtains, and voices were 
heard lege or disputing in sea-slang. 

I clear of the town at last, and took my lonely way up the white 
chalk road that led to the lofty cliff. It wasa wild night. The wind 
dragged and tore at my cloak, and but for the ribbon I wore I should 
have lost my hat befure I bad got twenty yards beyond the lee of the 
last house. Above, there was a tempestuous sky, where the black clouds 
were rolled along in masses before the gale, and the moon peeped out 
very seldom,—a taint new moon, like a little white creecent,—while 
it was very dark and cheerless. In spite of my efforts, I could 
not keep a light heart ia my breast: all nature seemed to menace and 
frown, and, do what I would, Lucy’s mouroful mood, the shadow of coming 
evil, weighed dowa my usually elastic spirits. Her last question, idle 
esl bad deemed it, kept recurring to my memory: “ Was | quile sure 
that the superintendent wrote the letter?’ In vain I dismissed the ques- 
tion ; in vain I called it silly, trivial, the mere suggestion of fancy ; it 
rang in my ears again and again, asi battled my way onwards against 
the powerful wind. 

I was off the chalk road by this time, and my feet were treading the 
crisp berbage of the downs. I was now obliged to advance with precau- 
tion, for the ground was irregular, and I bad to climb up a steep si 
of tarf to reach the place of rendezvous. I came to it at last; I knew it 
well ; a giant cliff beetling proudly above the chafing sea, and in shape 
resembling @ monstrous wheel placed edgewise on its tire. A well-known 
landmark was tbat cliff over many a league of tea; beacon fires had 
blazed on it in old times ; a mighty poet bad described its towering steep 
in words as grandly simple as itself, and throughout the length and 
breadth of England the precipice was knowa by the poet’s name. Fora 
moment I lingered on the brow of the grim sea rampart, and looked out 
into the pall of darkness, through which the waves murmured with a 
mysterioas, sound, unseen as they were. Far away over the waters I 
could catch, through a break ia the phalaox of clouds, the red glare of 
a light to warn sbips from a place of peril. A moment, and the dark 
sky swallowed itup. No trace of man or bis works was now visible. 
A shadder ran through me ; an impulse seemed to urge me to fly, to hurry 
away bomewards, to shun—what! Pehaw! What a pitiful coward [ 
should grow, were I ofteathus! Was I achild, to feara dark night and 
a high wind! I pushed on, sneeriog et my owo qualms. In a couple of 
minutes [ could make out a clump of black objects specking the aillside, 
and standing within a few feet of the verge itself. Bushesor mec? Men, 
for I hear the mutteriog of their voices, The superintendent and his 
party, no doubt. I bustened up to them. 

- Good night, gentlemen!” 

They answered never a word. In silence they opened their ranks to 
receive me ; my practised eye made out, as I passed in among them, that 
they numbered eighteen or twenty. A whistle, sharp and sbrill, a roar 
of triampb, and I was seized aud grappled with by a dozen strong hands 
at once, So sudden was the attack, to complete the surprise, that, al- 
though neither a feeble nor a timid man, before I could strike a blow or 
draw a pistol, I was pinioned, disarmed, and borne down, The smag- 
glers! Quick as lightning itself the terrible thought flashed upon me 
that I bad fallen into a cunningly devised snare, and was at the mercy 
t | of those jawless men who had most cause to hate me, 

“A rat io a trap!—a rat in wap!” cried eeveral hoarse voices at 
once ; “ we've got the gauger at Jast!” And then followed a storm of 
abusive epithets and coarse taunts mingled with still feller curses. 

“ Murder the scoundrel!” “ Blow his braias out without more pala- 





’ 


ver!” ‘Cat bim into bait for eels!” “ Pitch the land-shark over the 
t | cliffe!”’ Sach were a few of the savage propoeals of those who crowded 
rouod me. 


“ Stup!” ealled out a voice, in tones of authority ; “drag the fellow 
up ; heip bim to his feet some of you ; and you, Bill, flash the glim on 
his face, to make eure he’s the right devil’s chickea for us.” 

I was dragged to my feet ; my hands were by this time securely bound 
with a lanyard, and all resistance was impossible. Lavolantarily [ closed 
my eyes as the red bull’s-eye of a dark-lantera was flashed full on my 


ace. 

“Oar bird! We've netted the villain himself!’ was the unanimous 
e|acclaim. I opened my eyes, aad by the partial glare of the lantera, 
dazzled as I was, I could eee that I was in the grasp of several stoutly- 
made mea io sailor garb, but much mufiled and disguised. They were 
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THe Albion, 






July 20 








armed, for I could see the brass hilts of cutlasses aod the brass-bound 
stocks of pistols peep here and there from under a peacoat or an oilekin 
wraprasca!, but every man wore a crape mask, or else had his face so be- 
smeared with soot and gunpowder as to present the aspect of a negro, 
and baffled recognition. He who seemed their chief was taller and more 
slender of build than the rest, though clad aod armed io the same 
way, and he wore a loose crape before his face that fluttered with the 
action of his breath. I could see only his eyes looking out from the slits 
in the veil ; his voice was less gru(f than the voices of his comrades ; I 
felt assured that he, alone, was 4 maa of education, and that on his fiat 
hung my doom. 

“ The same,”’ said the leader, after a pause, “Alfred Harvey.” 

There was another roar. 

“ Killhim!’ “ Drown the gauger as you’d drown a mangy kitten!” 
“ Pitch him over!” “Shoot him!’ and otber pl t propositi 
were bellowed forth on every hand. Nor were marks of ill-will entirely 





but the crowd that pressed around saved me from strokes of clubs and 
cutlasses which were aimed at my defenceless head by some of the more 
excited of my foes. 

“ Who boarded the Blue Bel ?”’ growled one husky voice, “ and grab- 
Led twenty puncheons of as good Hollauds as——” 

“ Who stopped the waggon by the ninth mile-stone, and seized the 
goods that would have given a merry Christmas to half Lingham parish ”’ 
interrupted a second fellow. 

“Who made me a poor man, along of tobacco?” fiercely demanded a 
mariner, whose face I vaioly i, 80 letely was it disguised 
ite swart colouring. 

“ This be he,” snarled a fourth accuser, “ when we’d made D— boat’s 
erew as druok as the Baltic ocean, must needs go and bring down the 
cursed revenue cutter upon our craft, by token of which I had three years 
in a man-o’-war, till I gave leg-bail, and shan’t I have my revenge 
now?” 

“ Think of the Well!” bawled a filth, and then the rage of the ruffians 
became overpowering. 

I was baffeted, overthrown, and thought I should have been trampled 
to death. Tben I was on my feet agaio, bruised and dizzy, and I felt 
something like a cold metal ring pressing my forebead, aod [ knew it 
was the muzzle of a pistol. I shat my eyes mechanically, breathed an in- 
ward prayer to heaven, and resigned myself to my fate. 

“ Fire, Jack !’’ exclaimed several of the gang. 

“Hold!” cried the voice of the leader of this infernal crew, “ bold! 
would you cheat the gallows of itsdue? The eavesdropping rogue does 
not deserve to go out of the world in eo gentlemanly a fashion.” 

“That's true ;”” was the rejoinder, and then followed some fresh com- 
ments. 

* Shooting’s too easy a death for such as he!” 

“ Captain's right!” 

“ Hang the land-shark!”’ 

“ Over the cliff!—over the oliff!” 

And the pistol was withdrawo. I was almost sorry. Death had only 
left me for a moment to return in some more hideous shape. 

“No burry, boys,” said the superior ruffian ; ‘ let us hear if he’s any- 
thing to say in his own defence.” 

There was 8 murmur, but the man had evidently much influence, and 
1 was accordingly drawn before him. and bidden to “speak up.” I never 
shall forget that scene. The stormy night, the wild cliff, the lantera 
flashing upon the grim circle of blackened faces, the figure of the self- 
constituted jadge, tall and shadowy, with only bis eyes gleaming through 
the flattering veil,—all these were the features ratber of a nightmare 
than anything belonging to the real world. The whole was like some 
shocking dream, but it bad a ghastly trath in it. 

“ Alfred Harvey,” said the chief, and for all his soft tones I felt more 
fear of him than of all the rest of the howling pack, “Alfred Harvey, if 
you have anything to plead—speak.”’ 

I spoke, but with despair at my heart. I declared that I had done no- 
thing bat my daty to the king, without fear or favour,—that I bad borne 
no grudge to any man—had never been unnecessarily severe or harsh, 
and bad merely behaved as any honest officer, in my position, would 
have done. But my plea failed of its effect. Those rugged jurors were 
too prejudiced to give me a hearing. They drowned my words with oaths 
and violent clamour. 

“Silence the sea-lawyer!” was the cry, and I bitterly felt that hope 
was at an end. 

“ Alfred Harvey,” eaid the leader, “ listen, and you, men, hearken to 
the sentence. This gauger is not one of the common run of Philistines 
for whom some mild pavishment, such ae the slitting of nose and ears, 
or keelhauling, or even flogging and pickling, might bave been enough. 
I declare that if it were not for that Well business, I should be for some 
such light infliction, but, unbappily, my duty is a sterner one. Gauger, 
= sentence is—death! Tie him neck and heels, and pitch bim to the 


“ Tide’s out!’ remarked a fellow who beld me by the shoulder. 

“Our friend will not, thea, fall so soft as I thought,” said the smug- 
gler-captain. 

A boaree laugh bailed the brutal pleasantry. I made a violent effort 
to break cord on my wrists, but though I loosened, I could not snap 
the bonds ; and though I struggled bard, I was completely helpless in 
#0 many muscular hands. I pleaded no more. I scorned to ask for 
meroy, but, alas! my entreaties would have been idle. They led me, 
upresisting, to the edge of the tall cliff, beneath which b d the sea. 
The moon, by this, had broken through the clouds a little, and by her 
wan white light 1 could just see, at ao awfal depth below me, the nar- 
row stripe of beach, the narrower strips of sand beyond, spotted with 
ebalk boulders, and the line of foamy breakers boiling on the shore. 

“Now, lads, take a good grip of the gauger,” cried the chief. “One, 
~~ — and = ” 

was drawn & pace or two, and lifted from t! 
sana P m the ground by several 
a Ss ay ¥ said mnie, “One!” 
was sileot in my agony; I bit my lips lest a ory for mercy should 
escape ; I grudged my tormentors that triumph. ’ , 

“Two!” called out the leader. 

There was pause. I was swinging half off the cliff, and my captors 
were preparing to launch me iato the abyss. “ Three !’” already trembled 
on the lips of the smuggler-captain. 

“ Poor Lucy! God guard my wife aad child!” broke from my lips 
half unconsciously, as I was on the point of being hurled over the preci- 
pice lato the blackness of the night. There was a murmur and a move- 
ment amoog the men who held me. Those last words of mine, not ad- 
dressed to them, had produced an effect which no oratory could have 
done. My entreaties they would have mocked ; but, after all, rugged 
and ferce as they were, they bad wives and children of their own that 
they loved, and my out-spoken prayer had touched a chord in their wild 
hearts tbat made them pause. 

“Thsee!’’ said the leader, but no response followed. 


They set me down, and stood hesitating, muttering to one another in 
low tones. 


“Tl have no band in it,” said one, the very fellow 
pistol to my brow. ee 

“ one he's ~¥ her,’ grambled another voice. 

“ Ay!” answered Jem, “a pretty little blue eyed lass she be ; 
the poor, too, my old mother hid.” ae 

“Sink me, = like =. said another. 

“Are ye chicken. ted, you tender-conscieaced, go-to- 
dunces?’’ sneered the captain. staf oe 

Bat the rough hearts of the men were touched, aod they got round 
their leader, muttering what I could not hear. A long discussion fol- 
lowed. I stood. meanwhile, dazed and stupefied, quivering as it were, 
oa the threshold betwixt death and life. The debate, of which I did not 
cateb a word, ended with a guffaw of boisterous laughter that went roar- 
ing away on the wind. Then the captain spoke. | 

“ Gauger,” said be, “ we are going to give you a chance. Instead of 
pitcbing you to the crabs, we mean to hang you over the edge of the 
cliff, like a limpet oa a rock, and leave you clinging. If you bold on 
sill — shepherd will save you for the gallows. If you drop, 
- night !” 








|longed. But for the gag, I would have called to beg that a bullet might 
| end my sufferings. But they were gone, and I remained, blindfolded, 
aod suspeoded by my bands over the stony beach and the roaring sea. 
| Like the fabled coffia of Mabomet, I hang between heaven and earth, ia 
j mid air. Death—a death cruel aod imminent, was before me. On the 
| other hand, bat a few feet of the perpendicular chalk wall divided me 
| from lite and liberty. Buti was powerless to lift myself out of that 
nether abyes over which I swung, as the strong wind rocked me sideways 
on my dangerous perch. For the first few minutes there was a humming 
| in my ears, like the noise of bees murmuring among the flowers in the 
| pleasant summer time, Then this sensation, which must bave been 
| caused by a rash of blood to the head, faded away, and my thoughts be- 
came endowed with almost supernataral activity. Dangling thus over 


| Was pever attempted 


Se 
has done at any time for the hire of his labour. For this a tervice alter. 
nately wise and foolieh was rendered. It was after the last speech 

ddressed by Elizabeth to her Parliament that this body ltote, 
enactments,—one forbidding people from ridiog in coaches, the oth, the 
famous bill which became the first legalized Poor Law. 

A law more frivolous than the former, more important than the 

be passed ; and there was probably no leas ex 

citement, on the second occasion at least, thar when, in 1649, the Com. 
mons voted the Lords useless, and decreed their abolition by a majori 
of forty-four to twenty-nine. On that memorable occasion Cromwell 








took the Conservative side, and voted in favour of the heredi: legisla 
ture. ; “= 


The Protector was one of those men who thought that the work of 


| wy yawning grave, I seemed to take in at one eagle glance my whole | country was the work of the Lord, and that to hold a session on a ~ 


t life, things long forgotten, the joys and sorrows of infaacy, lessons | day savoured more of righteousness than transgression. A sermon 
earaed at my mother’s knee, childish quarrels and frowardoess, and re- | a speech from “ bis Highaess’’ in the Painted Chamber, a resort 
verbal, I was roughly shaken and struck by my captors, acd nothing | conciliutions ; bow I played truant a: school, how I won the prize, how | their usual places for assembling, business rapidly transacted 


I was punished for some boyish fault. 
These and many other ecenes of early 
eyes as if painted on the slides of a magic lantern. 
and already in my profession ; my first capture, my first encounter with 
smugglers, came before me with startling vividness, and io fancy I felt 
the boat bound over the phosphorescent sea, all aglow with its blue 


I imagined myself once more in the old wild excitement, cheering the 
rowers, and with my beart bounding to every stroke of the flashing oars 
that carried us up to the doomed lugger. And next I wasa young lover, 
walking at Lucy’s side among the white and pink blossoms of a Devoo- 
shire orchard, and I was whispering io ber ear, as she blushed and fal- 
tered, a rosier, fairer bloom than aught else the summer could show, on 
the day I asked her to be mive. Then I saw little Alfred’s childish tace 
and wondering eyes, very near to mine, it seemed, and wonderfully clear 
and distinct, and I heard the — of the innocent baby’s voice as he 
prayed for me. Aad thea I laughed, or seemed to laugh, a horrid mad 
laugh, that shook and tortured me, but the gag was fast between my 
teeth, and no sound came forth. Next I grew half delirious, and my 
thoughts were fantastic and quaint. I was a spider, swinging by a 


I was a sea-mew, poised on white wings over a seething sea. And then 
pain and cold brought back my senses. The wind was bitter, and my 
teeth seemed to chatter, and my feet were cold as stones and heavy as 
lead. Already F had buog for some time over the rock, and my bands 
were eching, and there were sharp cramps racking my over strained 
joints, and my neck wae half-dislocated. Still, for dear life, I cluog on. 
My miod was active. My thoughts flew off to Lucy and her child, to her 
terrors and grief, to the cold bare poverty in sture for ber and hers, now 
the bread-winner was gove. For | deemed myself already dead. Hope 
was a mockery now. No mortal strength could maintain that deepairing 
grip until the: morning, aod even were dawn at band, aid might not 
come for hours. No, for me all was over. My fancy pictured Lucy, io 
black, pale and poor, plying her needle in some garret, far off in some 
diemal quarter of a great city, where alone could scanty bread be earned 
for herself and ber pining child. And then the clock on the beliry tower 
of St. Jamee’s Church, in D——, strack the hour, and the wind bore the 
sound to my ears. Twelve! every metallic chime clear and plaia! 
Twelve! Eight more hours of darkness. No man’s strength could ea 
dure a tithe of the trial. Poor Lucy! I prayed inwardly, not for life, 
that seemed gone, save a miracle should pluck me back from the grave, 
but for pardon of my sins, for mercy to those I left, that the wind might 
not visit too harshly those poor lone lambe. The gale slackened, and a 
cold rain fell, lashing my face asI clung. Tie cramped position of my 
limbs gave me much pain, gradually increasing to unbearable torture. 
I was tempted to loosen my grasp, and to drop at once into the depths 
below. Still, I held on. Biindtolded as I was, I vividly pictured the 
beach below, the pebbly bank of shingle, the yellow sand, the fragments 
of chalk that lay as they bad fallea, the waves beating on the shore. If 
I fell on the beach, while the tide was still out, I should be dashed to 
pieces, surely. Would such a death be very painful? I imagined the 
rush through the air, the eeuse of falling through space, the breathless 
rapidity of the descent, the crash upon the hard beacb. Should I feel it? 
Was it possible that I should lie fcr boars, like a crashed worm, with 
broken bones and spine, longing for death, but liogering on? Better be 
drowned than this. Ab, if I could but hold on till the tide makes, the 
sea will give me a comparatively paialess ending. This new sad hope 
made me tighten my clatch : I could not live, but drowning, I bad heard, 
was an easier death than such a fall as that before me. But why die at 
all, if I could keep my grasp till the sea washed the olifl’s foot? I could 
swim well. I might escape. Never, never, the cruel cord that tied my 
galled wrists would prevent my buffeting the waves. Should I end the 

, and og out to meet my doom half-way? No,no! I heard 
the waves howling nearer ; I woald wait, wait. Cramped, racked with 
palas, I could hardly hold on. Bat for the sapport my cbin afforded, I 
mast bave succumbed before. I bad driven my stiffening fiogers into the 
short turf; and held it in a death-grip. But my powers were going fast ; 
I was sick, dizzy, worn out. Ha! 1 may ae well die like a man, in a strag- 
gle for life. I remembered that by a great effort I might climb to the 
top of the cliff, and be saved. True, the exertion would be exhausting 
to my last remaios of strength ; true, there were heavy odds against it, 
bound as I was, but in a few moments it would be too late totry. I 
nerved myself for the trial, and maafully tried to lift myself, like a gym- 
nast, by my hands, above the beetlingcliff. For a mom2atl rose; I was 
poised in mid air ; I was succeeding, but the cord restrained me, my 
tortured arms gave way ; I sank, my chia slipped off the edge of — 
cipice, and I now dangled, swaying at the fall exteat of my arms. This 
could not last. The pain was great ; my streogth was gone ; in a mi- 
nate I must let go, and fall todie. And then a wild notion seized me 
that perhaps the smugglers, less utterly barbarous than I thought, were 
at hand, watching me, ready to save me at the Jast. Sarely, surely, it 
must be so. I strove to cry to them for help, to scream that in a second 
it would be too late. I was gagged. No word could I utter. The bit 
terness of death came upon me. J le go my hold. Bat no rush, no swift 
dart into mid air followed. My feet sank but a few inches, and then 
touched the ground, the firm, solid ground! Itwasnodream! WasI 
snatched from destraciion by a miracle? I fainted, and fell to the earth. 
When I came to myself it was morning ; I was lying, soaked and chilled. 
on the wet ground ; two men, shepherds, were beside me, and one of 
them was trying to force gin from a pocket-flask between my teeth, 
while the other was loosening my cravat. The bandage bad been re 
moved from the eyes, and the cord cut that tied my wrists. I looked up, 
wondering whether I were ia this world or the next. 

“I’m mortal glad, master, you’re come rouad at last,” said one of the 
shepherds, “ though how you comed here nobody could guess.” 

1 looked wildly about. I wae not on the beach ; no cliff towered over- 
head. I was lying in a sort of scoop or bowl in the chalk downs, not 
uncommon on the cliffs of the Kentish coast. And I may as well, at 
once, explain as well as I can the cruel trick of which I had been the 
victim. I bave no @oubt whatever that the smugg¥ers, when they en- 
enared me by means of the forged letter, meant to bave my life, which 
at the last moment they rpared by one of those wayward impulses of 
generosity which sometimes sway even the most abandoned men. They 
had abstained from spilling my blood, not for my sake, bat for the sake 
of my innocent wife and child, the only plea which could have moved 
them. But they had not been williog to let me altogether eecape punish- 
ment for my over-zeal, and accordingly they bad placed me in a position 
where I was sure to feel al) the bitterness of death, save the fioal pang. 
They bad lett me suspended, blindfold, over the edge of a shallow pit in 
the chalk, less than nine feet in depth, but with the full coaviction that 
I was actually dangling over the giddy edge of the giant cliff, with a 
terrible death creeping upoo me by slow degrees. The bottom was never, 
really, above a yard from my feet, and when I fell to tbe fall extent of 
my arme, being a man six feet io height, 1 was actually within some six 
incbes of the safe ground. Bat I died a thousand deaths io one during 
the awful hour I epent upon Poet's Cliff. 

. . . 


. . 


I gned The illness brought on by that dreadful 
night aged aod enfeebled me mucb, and I was glad to accept a clerk's 


Jeneati. 








fore L could reply, I was seized again, a gag was thrust into m 
mouth, I was closely blind-folded, and led along the cliff to its 
int. As far as I could jadge, I thus traversed above a buodred yards, | 
hep the wretebes lifted me over the edge, aod lowered me until my | 
ebin just rested on the turf, while my baods, still tied together by the 
rope, were placed on the edge, to as to take a firm hold of the earth and 
tufted grass. | 
“ Hold fast, gauger!” were the last words I heard, and they were al- 
most drowned by the yells of laughter, wild unfeeling laughter, of the 
raffians who thus sported with my anguish. I could hear their retiring 
steps. Their voices grew feebler and more faint; they had left me to 
perish. “ Crael, indeed, are the tender mercies of the wicked.” I was 
spared, merely as @ cat spares a half-dead mouse ; my agonies were pro- 


ighect 





place in a London institution, which my pitying trieods procared for me. 
I bave thriven in another walk of life. Lucy is still by my side, my 
stay and comfort, aud my children are ali I could wish. But I bave 
never quite recovered the hideous aaguish of that grim ordeal. 


a 


MEETINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.”’ 

If the matter were worth tracing, it would probably be found that the 
Members ceased to subscribe for the relief of the poor as soon as they 
themselves were deprived of pay for their attendance. In the reign of 
James the First, the Member looked as naturally for his wages (the old 
tariff was 4s. a day for a knight and 2+. for a burgess) as any mechanic 


life passed before my blinded 
Then I was a man, | poy > 
ou 





thread from a wall; I was a bat hanging by its claws in achurch tower ; | 


first, 
to 


then an adjournment to the following day, was the not profane pate 
of the Suoday. In other roatine he followed his royal predecessor 

In making speeches to his two Houses,—one of them his ow, 
new se of Peers,—be gave an outline of bis policy, and then bade his 
{.ord Keeper Fiennes go more fully into a declaration of his views, Lik. 
Charles, too, he grew to hate the power be had evoked, and when he dis. 


sparkles, and as we neared the prize, and the firing and shouting began, | solved his last and most obstinate Parliament, after a session of on) a 


fortuight’s duration, he did so with the sarcastic comment that be 
“ would rather keep a flock of sheep under a woodside than undertake 
such government.” Nevertheless, it was not at a period at which 
shepherds enjoyed a peculiarly enviable life. 

Cromwell appears to have had more personal intercourse with his 
troublesome legislative assemblies than most sovereigns. Occasionally 
the latter were silent auditors of a debate. Thus Charles the Second 


| was present whea Lucas made his reproachful speech against the system 


of too largely subsidizing the King. This speech was subsequeatly 
lished, and we may, perhaps, attribute to the effect it had, when nd a 
upon the King, the fact of its being promptly seized, when printed, ang 
burat by the hangman. Charles was present also when the bill for ey. 
cluding bis brother from the succession was thrown out, on its first read. 
ing by the House of Lords, the numbers being sixty-tbree to thirty, [t 
hardly occurred to men that such presence could be influential. On the 
coatrary, it was believed that the practice was rather praisewortby than 
otherwise. Not to be out of the fashion, the Commons were present at 
Stafford’s trial for the Popish Plot. The King’s favourite, the Dachex 
of Porismoutb, was aleo present, dispensing her sweetmeats and gracious 
looks among the delighted and honourable gentlemec. 

Some Parliamects have passed silly enactments, as we have alread 
noticed, but some have been famous for passing none at all. In the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1674 not asingle act wasagreed to. Nevertheless, 
a vast amount of brawling occurred, and a greater amouat of money 
was consumed,— £200,000 is mentioned a3 the sum expended in bribing 
the Members, who agreed upon nothing but being at variance. The 
greatest result which ever followed one of these parliamentary storms 
was when the Commons, in dire wrath at the Lords for altering an im- 
post on eugar, declared, for once and all, that the Peers never 
and should never exercise, the right to change or modify any ald or tax 
paseed by the Commons. 

In the reiga of Anne there was a stormier debate, which arose on the 
word retrieve, in the Queen’s Speech ; then there was a profound one on 
the word abdication, on the coming hbitber of William of Orange. In 1702 
Anne had, in reference to the Duke of Marlborough, remarked that he 
had retrieved the ancient glory of Eogland. At this word, the Dake’s 
friends took umbrage, ae it seemed to cast a slur upon his earlier 
achievements, as well as on the geaoerals by whom such deeds had been 
accomplished uader him. A proposal was made that, ia the reply, the 
word maintained should take the place of that of retrieved. There wasa 
sharp struggle for it, bat the Queea’s friends carried the day, and, by 180 
to 80, the illastrioas Duke was declared not to have maiatained, but to 
have retrieved the honour and glory of Eogland. Whereon the wits be- 
gan showering epigrams, of the barmless quality of which we huvea 
sample in one “ writ” by an honourable Member, in the words— 

Commanders shal! be praised at William’s cost, 
And honoar be retrieved before it’s lost. 

The country Members of this time are painted, with no great heighten- 
ing of colour, in Sir Francis Wroogbead, aod similar characters which 
enjoyed an Aristophanic freedom on the stage. The ignorance, and cun- 
ning therewith mized, of the knight so w ally played to the life by 
the clever and much abused Colley Cibber, may be found exposed or 
hinted at ia the contemporaneous journals and pamphlets. The fom ems 
remiad one of the undergraduate of thoze old days, who, being to 
give some account of the Emperor Titus, repiied that he wrote the Epis 
tle to Timothy, and that his other name was Oates! 

Iguorant, however, as some Members were,—and vena!, too,—there 
was a fire of patriotism among them, the sacred flame of which was never 
entirsly extinguished. Witness the noble condact of Anne’s Parliament 
of 1704. A propoeal was made to it to establish a conscription for the 
Army, making military service compulsory, and requiring every _= 
in Eagland to furnish the number of soldiers, It was the boast of Eag- 
land then, as now, that all her sons in arms (not of the militia) were 
volunteers. The Commons not only resolved that they should remain so, 
bat for the unanimous rejection of the proposal they boldly assigned as a 
reason, that such a slavish system was a mere copy of what was practised 
in France and by other despotic Goveraments! Since that period, kings 
aod queens have contiaued to fiad it more profitable to appeal to the 
patriotic spirit of the people than to apply to Parliament to coerce the 
people into patriotism. 

Oa the other hand, it is to be noticed that what are looked upon as il- 
liberal measares, often come from the side most professiog a liberal 
policy. Thus, the repeal ia 1716 of the Bill for Tcieanial Parliaments, 
passed in 1694, was the work of the Whigs, who broaght in the Septea- 
nial Act. There was also a faint and aboctive attempt, in the reiga of 
George the Second, to prolong the legal duration of Parliaments to 
twelve years. Had this folly become an established fact, the - ~ 
would have been as much at the absolute mercy or tyranny of Parlis- 
meat as their forefathers had like to have been ia the seventeenth oea- 
tury, when the :ight of the Kiag to dissolve the Legislature was denied 
by the uliras of that tarbaleat period. A Parliament with right to be 
dissolved only at ite own will aod pleasare becomes superior alike to 
King and people. 

The Speech of George the Second on ths opening of bis Parliament ia 
November, 1753, affords a curious insight iato the social history of the 
period, which was one of peace and increasing prosperity. ‘ It is with 
the utmost regret I observe,”’ said his Majesty, “ that the horrid crimesof 
robbery and murder are of late rather increased than diminished.” Par- 
liament was igaorant of all remedy. It never ocearred to them that, as 
@ mao was sure to be banged for stealing a trifle, be might as well carry 
off he whole measure as a few graias, and that it would be safer for him 
thaa otherwire to knock out the brains of the owner. Generally ad 
ing, these Parliameats were not famed for excess of wisdom. Toe Lords 
took the lead in absurdity, and threw out the famous Mr. Potter’s Bill 
for establishing a Registration and Ceasus of the People, on the grounds 
that it was of dangerpus tendency, generally, ani subversive of liberty, 
in particular. 

As long as George the Third was able to open Parliament in person, 
his progrese thither aad his return to old Bucsingham House or 5t 
James’s Palace, was one of the most popular spectacles of the day. 
When young, it was bis custom to repair to the Hoase, in one gay dress, 
aod changing bis costume there, after the Speech, exhibit himself ox his 
way back in another. The tailors might have taken him, instead of St. 
William, for their patron saint. Indeed, oa his first opening Parliament, 
in November, 1760, there were not less than 500 tailors ia the Park to 
eee him pase ; but they were not there to do him esp2cial hooour. They 
were idle fellows out on strike, refasing five shilliogs a day as wages; 
aod the newspapers amusingly bewail the fact that there were no prea 
gangs ia the Park to carry the whole 500 aboard ship, before his Majesty 
went on his royal way. When his Majesty was uttering his Coronation 
Speech aod om me oe those engines of liberty, the prese-gaags, 
were seizing th: free Britons who bad quietly gone down to see the show. 
The good-natured journalists were at a loss to conceive whither the 

gs had betaken themeelves when the Kiog wended his way to = 
arliament uader the tipsy shouts of those profligate tailors. They for- 
got that such gangs were servants as well as masiers, and that while that 
very Parliemeot was og its career and that every man 
was equal before the law, tuere were dainty geatlemen standing in the 
pillory for some beinous crime, and the prese-gangs were them 
from ill usage on the part of the mob; a jal of guineas and pleoty 
of porter being theie guerdon for their hour’s useful work! Sach were 
among the phares of pablic and parliamentary life a buadred years ago. 

There is little to be wondered at ia the fact that the ceremoay of opea- 
ing Parliameot by the young King George the Tuird wore mach the 








aspect of a national festival. Years had el since such @ ns 
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bad beea performed by an Eaglish-bora King,—James the Second. 
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psople generally, and the nobility, or ‘the qaality,” as it was thea the 
pencoed y manoer of epsakiag of the highest class, ia particular, made the 
most of the event. Toe youog monarch stood in the Ostagon Room, at 
Carlton House, radiant asa divinity ia a splendid shrine, aad walked 
thence to his State-carriage, like a god. So, at least, the ladies said, and 
they were auexceptionable judges. The fine gentlemen had their oppor- 
tunity for judgment, too, and exercised it with ecstatic difficulty as they 
gazed at “the Countess of Harrington’s favourite room in the Park,” 
which was crowded with ladies, in groups of beauty, like bouquets of 
rare and delicate wera. To decide as to who possessed the greatest 
charms, where all were charming, was the problem to be solved by the 
beaux who sat on the garden-walls, on that bright November day,—walls, 
which we are especially informed, were bestriddea by the “ genteelest 
company.” 

The above was not a period when political writers published their sen- 
timeots with mach easy freedom. Where, however, they feared to be too 
daring, the poets leaped ia with smart audacity. One of these sons of 
song pointed his wit at the Members of the above first Parliameat of 
George the Third, and acquitted himself with considerable credit. This 
versifier pictured the Houses as a “ Parliament of Beasts,” to which the 
King Lion went down to ask supplies. These were not to be procured 
but through taxation :— 

Now, what to tax was the affair : 
It could be neither hides nor hair. 
Thereupon, the sleek and respectable peacs-Member of bis day, the Tiger, 
proposes that a tax shall be laid upon vices generally, and that each 
mao sdall fix the amount to be levied upon his neighbour. To this pro- 
position, the ponderous Elephant objects, with a thundering “ No!’— 
and, “ A shorter, surer, way to go,”’ he suggests an impost oua— 
The virtues, and let each declare 
His own stock of ’em ; ‘tis but fair. 
And you shall find, or I’m a dunce, 
Th’ Exchequer will be fill’d at once. 
The satire was pleatifully fang at Honourable Gentlemen who had bat 
sleader connexion with honour. The protection rendered to sach repre- 
seatatives was excessive ; more than half-a-centary elapsed before even a 
rtial remedy was supplied. It was not till 1812 that bankrupt Mem- 
of the House of Commons were declared 49 be liable toa Bankruptcy 
Commission, and diequalified from sitting till their creditors had been 
“gatisfied.” In the earlier times, money questions were otherwise dealt 
with. When William the Third was Kiag, a coiniess and conscienceless 
Member had only to make himself a really troublesome opponent, in or- 
der to obtain at least some portion of what he lacked. The rale was to 
silence such Members by bestowing on them place and pension: King 
William himself was wont to designate this as the true ari of “ Makiog a 
Parliament.” 


This, however, was not unlikely to render rascality flourishing. It is, 


nevertheless, some source of congratulation to the Lower House, that | 


none of its Members was ever hanged. How many have deserved to be, 
it were, perhaps, uocbaritable to inquire. We, of course, do not allude 
to hanging for political offences, but for the worst Old-Bailey sort of 
crimes. Io this respect the Commons may boast of more respectability 
thao the Lords; two of whose members were very ignobly hanged for 
very igaoble marder, name!y, Charles, Lord Stourton, in 1557, and Law- 
rence, Earl Ferrers, in 1760. 

Ot these two hanged Lords, the greater ruffian was, undoabtedly, Lord 
Stourton. Ifthe great Eaemy of man was ever incarnate, it was in him. 
Queen Mary had some regard for him, for he was by profession a strict 
Romanist ; but evea she refused to pardon the cruel murderer of the 
Hartgills, his neighbours, father and son, both Protestants, for no other 
apparent reasoo than that those hapless gentlemen protected Lord Stour- 
ton’s mother against her own son. The visitors to Salisbury Cathedral 


will not have forzotten the tomb of this most crael and treacherous of 


assassins. There formerly dangled above it, from an iron bar, the silken 
cord in which this savage was hanged. In the manner of his death this 
treacherous raffian had regard for his dignity as a peer ; and, disgusted 
at the idea of dying in hemp like a common felon, be was permitted to 
swing in a noose of stout twisted silk. Earl Ferrers also, it will be re- 
membered, had respect unto Bis rank, and, declining to journey to Ty- 
bara in a cart, went slowly and stately thither in bis open landau, drawn 
by six horsee, whereia, dressed in his wedding suit, he rode as calmly to 
the gallows as the handsomest highwayman of his day; and dropped 
from it with as little unnecessary affectation as though, like many a gen- 
tleman of the road, he had looked to such end as the appropriate and ia- 
evitable conclusion of his career. 

While thus making refereace to the Peers, we may aptly notice that, 
throughout its long existence, the House of Lords has been more dis- 
tinguished for its gravity than its gaiety. Speeches marked by the aig 
nity of trath have been more abundant than harangues playfally or bril- 

tly coruscating with wit. Exceptional cases might be found; but 
the rale has been as it is here sta’ It is a sufficiently siagalar cir- 
camstance, that during the American Revolationary War, when the 





Royal Addresses to Parliament were more full of groanings than con- | 


up petitions for Reform signed by tens of thousands of discontented 
oper The whole progress of the Regent on that day was accompan- 
ed by mst unzatisfa story demoastrations on the part of the people ; 
and the retura, after the allusion in the Royal Speech to populaces mis- 
led by desigaing individaals, was evea more riotous still. The Regent 
was accompanied by Lord James Murray, an eccentric gentleman with 
whom Queen Charlotte used to be fond of taking tea, at Datchett, and 
who was afterwards mide a peer by tha. title of Lord Glenlyon. The 
| lives of both were threatened and were in actual peril. It was with 
difficalty that the state-carriage was driven safely Into the palace-court. 
| It did not reach the goal uascathed, tor a sharp stone was flang at it by 
| a stroag and steady hand. The missile flew tarough the fractured win- 
dow, bat Lord James, swiftly concluding that it was a shot, aud know- 
iog for whom it was intended, sazaciously dropped his head snd al- 
lowed the projectile to reach the augast personage to whom he consi- 
dered it was addressed. The Prince only smiled, but he was not ill- 
pleased to fiad himself, a few momeats after, in quiet and security. The 
prople were, however, uafair, for their own contempt for the Commons 

ouse of Parliament was leas intense than that entertained for it by the 
Prince. His idea, as the metrical versioa of M’Mahon to Lockie has it, 
was a plan of radical reform,— 


Compil'd and chos'n as best you can, 
In Turkey or at Ispahan, 

And quite upturniag, branch and root, 
Lords, Commons-and Bardett to boot. 


a 


CARICATURISTS AND HUMOURISTS. 


It is too old an observation to require enforced repetition, that the art 
of priating has been acknowledged the last attainment amongst every 
civilized society. Caricature seems to’ square with this remarkable fact 
in the operations of human iavention. L[udeed, it appears to have been 
the very last discovery of all the manifold imaginations of wit. Satire 
is, perhaps, nearly as ancient as society ; bat graphic satire is of modern 
invention. Yet, when we consider the wonderful aptitude of the pencil 
in pourtraying the ridiculous and the outré, the never-ending inventions 
of its capacities to expose and correct vice and folly, we are lost in woa- 
der at the dulness of our progenitors in leaving it toso late a period as 
the last century to “ find it out.” 

To trace the origin of caricatures would require much time and indus- 
trious research. A short sketch of its rise aud progress may, however, 
not be uninteresting. There isa reason for believing that this amusing 
species of graphic satire originated about the period of that memorable 
fraud, the “ South Sea Bubble,’ when the whole nation became sud- 
dealy affiicted with the extravagant mania of becoming rich without 
wealth, or the useful occupations of industry. Hogarth was one of the 
first to expose the audacious cupidity of the projectors, and the egregious 
credulity of his couatrymen, by certain political prints, which, in the 
| modern phrase, would be caricatures, though improperly so, for his de- 
| sigas were barleeques on the inconsistency and absurdity of the times ; a 

sort of political drama, where the actors were strange men, but no 
monsters. His satires, it is true, were far fetched, and obscure ; but 
some few by Jack Laguire savoured somewhat of wit. 

Sir John Vanburgh has been satirized by Swift and Pope, and a con- 
federacy of wits, who paid their court to Lord Burlington, a nobleman 
of a munificent spirit, and an encourager of the fine arts, in some ot which 
he was no mean proficient, particularly in architecture ; buat these poets 
| Were not honest; their praises were byperbolica!, as they abused every 
| one else to uphold their favourite. My Lord Burliagton wrote a poem upon 
|‘ Taste ;” and Hogarth took up the detence of those who were unjustly 
j satirized, and, in the legitimate spirit of the caustic art, attacked the 

author of the Dunciad, assailing Pope with bis own weapons. Thus ori- 
| ginated the first satirical attack upoaa formidable junta. The print, re- 
——e Pope upon a ecaffolding, erected in front of Burlington House 
ate, in Piccadilly, with a pail of whiting, mixed with water, before 
him, and the waspish poet with a hump upoa his back, and a plasterer’s 
brash in his hand, being seen white-washiog the gate, and splashing 
whoever might be beneath. Now it happens that a carriage is passiog, 
which bears on the panel a duke’s coronet, and that was intended for the 
coach of the Duke of Chandos. 

The effect of this graphic squib was complete ; and Hogarth was com- 
plimented for his daring spirit in thas attacking the most formidable, and, 
at the same time, the most presumptuous satirist that Eagland had then, 
or, perhaps, has ever yet, produced. 

Pope, who, as that very ill-used player and comic writer, Colley Cib- 
ber, observed, was a merciless flogger himself, when it came to his own 
tara, writhed under the satirical rod. In fact, none are so thin-skinned 
as those who delight in flaying othera. The Burlington House etching 
was sent to Twickeabam by a friend of Cibber, with a note on the de- 
formity of the white-washer. This, as was anticipated, threw the inso- 
leat poet iato a violeat fit of wrath, and sent him from house to house, 
making the matter worse by spreading bis complaint, and thus, as Cib- 





tulations, there was more of fun, under Lord North, in the House of | ber, who was a wit, in spite of his lampooners, sensibly observed, the 


mmons, and less of dullness in the House of Peers than at any former 
period. Lord North’s wit, whether in or out of office, is familiar to us 


all ; with the lighter moments in the Upper Assembly we are not, gene- 
rally so well acquainted. Perhaps the most hilarious incident there, at 
the period in question, was when the Conciliator: 
pass the House. Porteus, Bishop of Chester, m 

that ion, and be luded 





least ualikely of any man to allow this remark to be made without re- 


sponding thereto io lively fashion ; and, accordingly, the Dake of Rich- 


Bills were about to 
ie his maiden speech on 
it by the profound observation—* Some 
think the bills offer too mach ; others say, they offer too little: therefore 
I think they contain just enough.”’ There was a man in the House the 


crooked litile reptile, by hie self importaace, iageniously wrougit, of a 
nine day’s wonder, his owa interminable mischief. He drove off to his 
lawyer meditating legal revenge. A party of bis adulators had a meet- 
ing at the Fountain Tavern, in the Strand, where their wise heads formed 
a echeme how to manage their action. At length his publisher, Jacob 
Tonson, who was a seosible and very discreet friend, after salting his 
back (as Cibber said), helped him oa with his clothes, and advised bim 
to let his antagonist alone. 

He went about, however, did Alexander, and threatened the painter 
with a niche ia a new Dunciad. But his courage cooled, and it was left 
for George Churehill to revenge the iojured ghost of the bard of 








mond replied, that “the Right Reverend Prelate had found out a new Hoge 


mode of reasoning ; namely, that that must be right which pleased no- 


body.” The Peers were hilarious at this comment, and we may safely 


aver that, if the Dake bad stood in need of absolation at that moment, 


he would not have received it at the hands of the Bishop of Chester. 


Among the collisions between the two Houses, the least generally 
known is that which was brought on , | Sir Joho Pakington, in reference 
orcester, and his son, in Queen 

Anne’s reign. Sir Joha complained, and proved, that the Bishop and 
hie son had openly and indecently interfered to prevent his election for 
the county. Sir John did not overstate his case ; for the Prelate, at con- 
firmations and visitations, epoke — and coarsely agaicet the Baro- 

t 


to the condact of Lloyd, Bishop of 


net, byandiog him and his ancestors w 


hb imaginary vices, and threateo- | 


Hogarth’s hamour was happily played off on the death of Vanoaken. 
This ingenious foreigaer had been employed by old Jonathan, Richard- 
eon, Jervas, Hadson, and other popular portrait-painters of the time, to 
paint the bands, feet, draperies, back-grounds, and other accessories in 
their pictures. His loss was severely felt, it was, indeed, irreparable ; 
for many of the face painters were too idle to do such parts for them- 
selves; while others, it was said, were too ignorant and quite unable to 
paint or draw anything eave the face. So Hogarth, well knowing the 
genera! dilemma into which the ignorant painters would consequently be 
thrown, scratched out a desiga upon copper, and etched it with the title 
of “ Vannaken’s Faseral,’’ with a number of figares, in hoods end 
ecarvee, whom he bad served, following the corpse weeping, and wailing, 





This, too, was felt. 


ing all men with his episcopal displeasure who shoald dare to vote for | and wrioging their hands with all the sad and solema externals of grief. 


him. The Commons, 


to dismies him. 
right of the Commons thus to act towards a member of the Upper House 


behalf. 
whole case impartially, she di 


possible, by declining to name a successor to the post, 
It is but fair to the House of Commons of this reign to remark, that 


if they strove hard to undo one Bishop, they worked heartily towards 
the creation of another,—as was instanced by their recommendation to 
the Queen to confer a benefice on Hoadley, on the ground that he had so 
strenuously justified the principles on which the nation proceeded to the 
Revolation. The Queen, however, was, in this case, less heedful of the 
It was a private lady who conferred on the 
Opponent of Calamy and Atterbury the living of Streatham ; and the - 
! and Winchester did not make | specimen of penmanship was copied by young Gillray, in sweeping flour- 
anover was established on the 


from the Commons. 


Bithoprics ot Bangor, Hereford, Salisba 
& spiritual Peer of him till the House of 
throne of these realms. 


owever, declared that the Bishop was 6 malicious 
rson, anything bat a Christian gentleman, and quite uawortby of 
iog Her Majesty’s Almoner, from which office they prayed the Queen 
e Peers rashed in to his rescue ; they denied the 


Queen acted | towards all parties, After hearing the 
actually dismiss Bishop Lloyd from the 


and they _ altogether exceedingly irate in their energy on the Bisbop’s | Rotorious men of the turf. 
be | 
Office of Almoner ; but she rendered his fall as little painfal to him as 


About eighty years ago, at the corner of St. Alban’s Street,Pall Mall, 
resided a printseller of the name of Holland. This Holland had been a 
man of fortane, was one of the origiaal founders of a gaming-house in 
the parish of St. James’s, and was known io his early career to all the 

He was also patronized by the Earl of Server) 
being highly ia favour with him before he was the Dake of Norfolk. He 
also derived great pecuaiary advantage from his acquaintance with the 
first Lord Grosvenor, and was, in reality one of tnose well-ioformed, 
| agreeable baagers-on upon a certain class of men ia high life, ia allusion 
to whom we may apply the satirical aphorism of Bonaell Thornton :— 
“ The way to a great man’s favour, 

Is not to deserve it.” 








in the city of London, who was related to his widowed mother, Gillray, 
like his great predecessor, Hozarib, was appreaticed to a writing en- 
graver, and acquired the use of the graving-tool under the celebrated 
Ashby, who thea resided at the bottom of Holborn Hill. Many a choice 


iehes, on the copper, from the iacomparable pea of Thomas Tomkias, of 
Sermon Lane. This wag used to say “that the early part of his life 


It is 311 years since legal recognition sanctioned the introduction of | might be compared to that of the spiders, everlastiogly busied in spia- 
the eldest sons of Peers into the House of Lords daring the lifetime of | ning of liaes.”” There is no doubt, however, that from his employment, 


their fa:bers. With respect to their admission as Members of the Com 
mons, different laws existed in England and Scotland. To the first Par 





liament after the Union, Lords Haddo and Johnstone were returned as 
It was then resolved by tbe 
House, that, as an Act of the Scottish Parliament, confirmed at the 
Union, forbade the eldest sons of Peers taking seats&s representatives in 
the Commons, they were ineligible to sit in the Eaglish Parliament as 
Members for Scottish counties. They were eligible to sit tor Eaglish counties, 
as there was no law to the contrary. Io recent times, we believe this 


representatives of two Scotch counties. 


singular law hae ceased to have any force. 
If we were to commence a 


diaries, memoirs, the note-books, edited and 


record of liamentary incidents which 
enlivened dull discussion we should not Roe where to terminate. The 


. | aud easy, both with the etching-needle aad the baria. 

Like Hogarth too, whilst occupied ia this species of graphic dradgery, 
the incipieat origiaal designer was discoverable in certain hamoarous 
scra| 
hand andtext. .- 


due regard to the fature ; for, oa his quitting the beach of Ashby, he en- 


rapidly improving ia bis knowledge of drawing, and was surrounded by 
the clever fellows of that capital school of super-Italian softness and ele- 





dited, of the 





lent opening of a Parli 


Pv ve 
periods abound in such matter, and to such sources we mast refer the 
curious. We must content ourselves with referring (o the most tarba- 
’ t, at least in moderna times, namely, that of 
1817, when the rise of Radicalism was uncarling every lock in the Re- 
geat’s wig, and Lord Cochrane and Sir Francis Burdett were carrying 


occasionally strack cat the radimeats of that dariag spesies of dramatic 








the young artist! 


Being unsettled in his parsaits, through the interference of a merchant 


Gillray derived a great mechanical power of hand, for his lines were free 


which he sketched oa the copper borders of the examples of rouad- 


tered the studio of the celebrated Bartolozzi; and here, while be was 


gance, did he display at times a great mastery in the art of etching. He 


that exiraordiaary grapbic hyperbole, which almost met, in its 
Seek flights, the ees the creations ‘of Michael Angelo. His | endurable to himself. 
etching of the personificatioa of Milton's “ Sia” was a wonderfully wicked ~ 
work of art, and exhibited, at the same time, the genius and depravity of | astonished the grave ; and yet these men, who have thus exposed 


It was not likely that such an original would de content to sit year 
after year, over a sheet of copper, perpetuating the renown of others, 
whilst, possessed of a restless and ardent mind, intent on exploring un- 
known regions of taste, he could open a way through the intricacies of 
art, and by a short, but eccentric cat, reach the Temple of Fame. 

The inventive faculties of such a mind as his; its aptitade to seize 
upon the most prominent features of passing events; the exbaustless fe- 
cundity of thought that occupied the remotest corner of his crowded com- 
positions ; his comprehensive knowledge of the human visage, its pas- 
sions, and expressions ; his original perceptions of physiognomy as ex- 
hibited in a never-ending variety of maske, so easily likened to all, and 
individually copied from none ; his characters, like Shakespeare's, thoagh 
creations of his own brain, were fitting and consisteat ia form, action, 
attributes,—all these faculties surprise the more, ceatring, as they did 
in such a man,—a man of Blouching gait and careless habits, who, with 
all his capacity for creation and power of execution, with such apparent 
energy of thought, and deep reading in the living book of humau action, 
appeared scarcely to think at all, and to care no more for the actors in 
the human drama which be depicted, nor for the events which he so 
wonderfully dramatized, than if he had no participation in the good or 
evil of his day. 

How the phrenologists would have christened the little mountains on 
the chart of such a cranium as Gillray’s ; or what discoveries the physi- 
ogoomists might have made in the map of such a face as his, lie beyond 
the latitude of sober speculation to make oat. The mental course of 
such eccentric characters eludes philosophicalioquiry. Such individuals 
can only be compared to themselves. He probably never inquired fur- 
ther into motives than as a necessity of doing something whereby to live, 
dnd to do that, he did what be could most easily accomplish. la a word, 
if he could supply the whats of his mouth by the industry of the hand, he 
felt he was performing all the moral and physical obligations of his 
nature. 

Gillray was one of those accomplished wights who execute what they 
undertake without scieotific parade, and evea without the appearance of 
rale or pre concerted plan. His best designs were off-hand compositions ; 
and although he knew that these effasions of his graphic skill were sa- 
rior to those of his compeers, he was so little wrapped in his owa con- 
ceit, that he supposed another might do as well as himself, if he tried. 

He used to smoke his pipe with bis early employers, and exert his fa- 
calties more to win a bow! of punch, than to gain ten pounds, Holland, 
then a printseller in Drary Lane, gave him the first employment. We 
have seen two or three large plates that were done for this abandoned 
man; and which, in this polluted place, attracted carriages with ducal 
and earl’s coronets ou the panels. In these early works, however, it is 
observable that he had benefited by his sojoura with Bartolozzi; for 
there is a freedom united with a graceful execation of the needle, which 
proves he had worked in the school of a master. The drawing, too, of 
these subjects is marked with extraordinary character, kaowledge, and 
spirit. 

Phe early political caricatares of his prolific hand were generally di- 
rected agaiast the Government party. ee be wae hired to sketch, and 
usually at a small price, according to the will of his base employers. 
The acquirement of wealih, however, it appears, on the authority of 
those who kaew him most intimately, was the least object of bis consi- 
deration. Many stories related of him, too well authenticated to leave 
a doubt of the facts, declare him to have beeo a stranger to the feelings 
of friendship, and sometimes he proved himeelf mischievous ia his con- 
tracted sphere. . 

Few men have been more execrable or contemptible in private life 
than those who have lived by satiriging their contemporaries. Church- 
ill, cognomened the “ Clerical Bruiser,” was a disgrace to the church ; 
and, as a satirist, a remorseless savage. Peter Pindar lived a mercen- 
ary sensualist, and died a hoary reprobate. Anthony Pasquin was a 
literary raffian, and a nuisance to society. And of those who have fol- 
lowed in the same track, without a tithe of the originality or the wit of 
these men, their history would be a varied record of audacity, treachery, 
daring, falsehood, meanness, and infamy. 

Gillray must not, however, be indiscrimioately mixed with this wick- 
ed apres | ; his aberrations were more the result of low babits, and the 
want of self-esteem, than of maligoity, envy, or meanness. He was a 
careless, thoughtless sort of cynic; one who neither loved nor hated so- 
ciety. Mrs. ecsebongs and her maidservant, Betty, were all the world 
to him; they saved him the trouble of thinking about bousebold affairs ; 
and, but for that, they too might have walked with other ghosts into the 
Red Sea for what he cared. 

For years be occasionally smoked his pipe at the Bell, the Coal Hole, 
or the Coach and Horses ; and although the convives, whom he met at 
such dingy rendezvous, koew that he was that Gillray who fabricated 
those comical cuts, the very moral of Farmer George, or Bonny-Party, 
or Billy Pitt, and Black Charley Fox, he never sought, like George 
Moreland, to become king of his company. He neither exacted, nor 
were they inclined to pay him, any particular homage. Io truth, with 
hie neighbouring shopkeepers and master manufacturers, he passed for no 
greater wit than his associates. Rowlandson, his ingenious compeer, 
another able caricaturist, and be sometimes met. They sent, penne 
exchange half a dozen questions and answers upon the affairs brags | 
copper and nitric acid, swear that the world was one vast masquerade, 
then enter into the common chat of the room, light their pipes or cigars, 
drink their puoch ; and, cometimes early, sometimes late, shake bands 
at the door, look up at the stars, aud say, “ it’s a fair, or a foul night,” 
and depart, one for the Adelphi, the other to St. James’s Street ; each 
to bis bachelor’s bed. sD 

Giilray’s humourous plates on domestic ts rarely pri- 
vate feelings. His ‘*Twopenny Whist” was a rubber at the ae of 
his good friend and indulgent landlady, Mrs. Humphreys, so wel known, 
during the Pitt administration, at the little print shop in St, James’s 
Street, and who was, for so maoy years, his agent, and publisher of his 
numerous priate. This lady had an evenio ty; there was a card 
table on the occasion ; somethin displeased iliray, and immediately 
appeared in the window of Mre, Hampbreys the polite group. One was 
a foreigaer, and well known on the spot; the others were friends and 
neighbours residing about Bury Street. ; 

The facility with which he composed his subjects, and the rapidity 
with which be etched them, astonished those who were eye witnesses of 
bis powers. This facalty was early developed ; he seemed to perform 
all his graphic operations without an effort. He once had an apartment 
in a court in Holborn. A commercial agent for a printeeller had re- 
ceived a commission to get a eatirical desig etched by Gillray ; but he 
had repeatedly called in his absence. He lived at the west-end of the 
metropolis, aad, on his way to the city, waited on Gillray again, when 
he happened to be at bome. , 

“ Soler lost a good job and a useful patron, Gillray,” said be ; 
“bat you are always out.” ' 

“How ?—what? What is your object?’ said the Artist. 

“| want this subject drawn and etched,” said the Agent; “ but now 
it is too late.” 

“ When is it wanted?” 

“ Why, to-morrow.” 

“Tt shall be done.” 

“Impossible, Gillray!” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ Ooward to the bank.” 

“ When do re a. ; 

“ At four o'clock. was now eleven. 

“Dll bet you a bowl of punch it shall be completed, etched, and bitten 
io, and a proof taken, before that time.” 

“ Done!” 

The plate was finished ; it contained many figures. The parties were 
mutually delighted, and the affair ended with a drunken bout at the Gray’s 
Ion Tavern, at the employer’s expense. ’ 

Those who at a distance contemplate characters like these, 60 profes- 
sionally eminent for inveution, wit, and satirical! humour, naturally sup- 
pose their society must be ogg He — and they must, of necessity, 
be the life of the convivial board. Men, however, who see much, and 
specalate little, know better. Among the dullest in company could be 
pointed out those who are “ wondrous witty” by themselves ; and this 
does not ariee from pride of their owa superior faculty for invention or 
bumoor, or from an uowilliogoess to please ; bat from a constitutional 








hz 
a) 


It is evident that this highly-gifted genius had his wits about him with | shyness, or modest desire to avoid notice or applause, or actually from 


conscious dulnese when absent from the stady and the desk, and without 
th cil or the pen. 

Peter Piodar xs otihems, even over bis bottle, with bis most intimate 
cronies. Aathony Paequin was sour, and not prove to converse. 
Charebill was a sulky sot. Batler was nothing when he was not about 
half-drank. Bartoa, who had not less humour than Cervantes, and the 
learning of a whole university, was neither a cheerful companion, por 
We might name # hundred more, whose aptitade 
and promptness to discover the ridiculous side of hamao action folly 
to the laughter of mankind, have been themselves the dullest dogs alive. 
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We cannot close this paper, however, without remarking that ridicule 
is not necessarily trath or justice. It may be employed, doubtless, on 
that side; and we have seen it employed with vast effect in some re- 
markable instances ; but certainly there is no necessary connection be- 
tween ridicule and trcth. Let us take, for instance, Peter Piodar’s joca- 
lar pee on King George the Third. The description given by the poet 
of this monarch’s style of speaking, and even the reports of some of the 

cular expressions used by him, are probably not far from the reality ; 

it will any one undertake to prove that the general effect of these pas- 
alnades is to leave a just or correct view of the life and conversation of 
the king? It is at best but part of the truth ; und that so eet forth as to 
tell uniraly. So aleo take Peter’s really amusing poem, descriptive of 
Sir Joseph Banks’s hunt after the Emperor of Morocco butterfly. The res- 
pectability of natural history, asa study, is suok in the ludicrous cir- 
cumetances attending one of the means necessary for ating it. The 
self devotedoess of the great nataralist, which led him all over the world 
for the acquisition of kuowledge, is lost in the view we have of him fiy- 
ing over cockney suburban gardens, and through mires and brakes, in 
chase of a humble insect. We may laugh ; bat the injustice of the whole 
pictare, towards both Sir Joseph Banks, and a science which, if rightly 
studied, is a kind of religion, must be manifest to every reflecting 


od. 

There are few things which the light-headed part of the community 
seem to enjoy more than the detection of any mistake made by the vo- 
taries of the speculative sci he exquisite drollery of the situa- 
tion of Jonathan Oldbuck, in his Roman Camp, when ie Ochiltree 
claimed to bave been present at the making of it, has, perhaps, been re- 
lished more than any other sceue in the Waverley Novels. So, also, 
Fielding hae created one of bh s most effective pictures, by placing a cer- 
tain philosopher in a position violently exceptive to the tendency of his doc- 
trines. We should, however, keep in mind that sach circumstances 
might happen in the actual world, and yet only be exceptions to 
the general rule. Although one antiquary may have mistaken 
an old sheepfold for a station of Agricola’s army, it does not in the least 
invalidate the facts, that Agricola conducted the Roman arms through 
Britain, and that Roman camps are actually in existence in pretty nearly 
their original lineaments throughout the country. It would, therefore, 
be the greatest possible mistake if, on being asked to go and see Ardoch, 
which is, perbaps, the most entire of these stractures in Britain, we were 
to decline through incredulity raised in the case of Oldback and his Kin- 
pranes. We should in that case be allowing a jest to swamp—as far as 
we were concerned—a fact, and a very interesting and important one, 
Bamely,—that there may |e seen to this day the walls and gateways, 





witbin which the conquerors of the world rested seventeen bundred years 
ago, when attempting to complete the subjugation of the British people. 
R. M. H. 


—— 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


Heraldry is out of fasbion as a science. Not that the world is really 
‘own too old and too wise to gare any longer for the toys that amused 
ts nonage, bat that modes chd@@ge, and we none of us porsess the capa- 
city for serious trifling that distinguished our ancestors of the middle ages. 
So it iv, that the idols of the past become the playthings of the present, 
and perhaps will be the laughing-stocks of the future. Even now, 
though gaudy blazons blush on the panels of thousands of carriages, 
though crests pone upoo tea-spoons and livery buttons, and though 
letters are still sealed with escutcheons more or less superb and authen- 
tic, few care one straw for the royal study itself. We Britons of to-day 
are an inquiring race : we force our way into Polar ice and African de- 
serts, we puzzle out cuneiform inecriptions, and analyse the sunbeams ; 
but bow many of us know, or wish to know, that in matters heraldic we 
are subject to the authority of four kings-at-arms—Garter, Clarencieux, 
Norroy, and Bath ; of six heralds, who bear the names of as many an- 
client towns ; and of four pursuivants, Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, Blue 
Mantle, Rouge Croix. Pretty names and fanciful are these, but who 
cares for pursuivant or herald now-a-days? Alas! the stationer who 
“ finds arms’’ for half-a-crown has utterly undersold the grand old Col- 
Jege which Richard Ill. incorporated. England has carried free-trade 
even into the market where gules and sable, wyverne and griffins, are the 
‘waree on sale, and every one assames the right to annex quarterings ac- 
cording to his good pleasare. When a once mighty institution has fallen 
into er agg be sure it must have abased its power in the days of its 
eraldry offers a case in point. Let us go back a few hun- 

dred years, and bebold it at its brightest and its best. 

During the feudal wars of the stormy middle ages, a want was felt for 
Meseengers whose s should be safe, and who could carry cartels of 
defiance or surre , terms of peace, and communications fa general, 
between hostile armies. This want the heralds, and the heralds alone, 
were able to supply. Flags of truce—a comparatively modern device— 
did not meet with the respect which is allotted to them by the rules of 
civilized warfare ; the minstrel was partially sacred, the priest wholly so, 
but neither appeared capable of competently representing the dignity of 
his sovereign. It was very well for Blondel to roam over Earope, sing- 
ing to hie own guitar atcompaniment, 0 Richard! O mon roi! until he 
discovered the prison of his king, according to that delightful myth 
which we etill love to believe ia ; but Richard would have hesitated to 
intrast Blondel with his defiance to Philip of France. It was well that 
demure monastic scholars, with a bishopric in prospect, should amble 
leisurely across Europe, to bandy Latia with Roman officiale, and settle 
their sovereign’s outstanding business with his Holiness the Pope. But 
another kind of Ganymede was required to carry a verbal ultimatum, or a 
bold declaration of war—one who should unite the knight’s gallant bear- 
ing with the sanctity of a venerated profeesion—one who could look 
upon the face of a wrathfal king, and venture to speak unwonted and un- 
welcome trath to him. Such was the herald of old. It was required 
from bim that he should worthily present, among enemies, the dignity of 
his prince ; and for this it was necessary that he should be of a goodly 
presence, clad and decorated with prodigal pomp, and that bis train of 
attendants should be in all reepects richly and gallantly appointed ; with 
all that bravery of tabard and banner, of hood, and chain, and mantle, 
of housings and party-coloured geraiture for horse and man, which old 
Froissart chronicles so lovingly. Garter and Montjoye not seldom out- 
blazed the ceremonial attire of the monarchs whom they served. 

It is not pretended, however, that the herald was, in this sense, a me- 
diwval invention. The Greeks and Romans, the wild nations of Arabia, 
the wilder tribes of the American pine-forest, equally possessed a sacred 
order of messeogers, though in most cases the immunity was but of a 
temporary character. That the herald’s privilege was very early re- 
coguised in Western Europe, we bave evidence enough, if ouly derived 
from the royal needle of Gente Matilda and those of her Norman de- 
moiselles d'honneur, In the Bayeux tapestry, that invaluable sampler of 
history, the berald finds his place and his label, and stands, breathless 
but confident, before the rude throne of a foreign and angry prince. 
Eight bundred years ago, the herald was probably a mere messenger, 
whose journeys were for the most part performed on foot, and whose pe- 
culiar dress, as well as the white wand he bore, procured him a free pas- 
sage everywhere. It is not likely that the herald of the tenth or eleventh 
century bad any pretensions to learning or to a scientific acquaintance 
with armorial bearings. The little knowledge of the period was all io 
clerical keeping ; monks alone were capable of tracing a pedigree, of 
drawing out a charter, or of limping in the gaudy colours used for illu- 
minating missals, the emblazoned devices of the lay-patrons of their com- 


munity. The minstrels of the time were accustomed to chant tbe gene- | 


alogy and glorious deeds of great men; if they had scanty book-lore, 
they made up for it by retentive memories and facile invention ; and a 
nobleman who was liberal of his ale and beef, his white bread and white 
money, had seldom reason to complain that the gleemen were niggardly 
in their praises. Heraldry, in the sense in which we commonly define it, 
was at the mercy of monk and minstrel. But, indeed, the whole science 
was acbaos. Badges of chivalric or feudal distinction existed, but they 


were often arbitrary and personal, though occasionally the same emblem | 


was long continued by a noble ‘amily. The Saxon Earls of Mercia, for 
e, bore on their shields and banners an eagle displayed ; but the 
caprice of individual warriors was under little or no restraint, even for 
centuries after the Norman Conquest. One knight fancied a lion for his 
Crest, another painted a swan upon bis ebield ; sous assumed bearings 
utterly foreign to those of their father, and often it happened that a gen- 
tleman metamorphoeed bis symbolic birds into beasts, or beasts into birds, 
twice or thrice during bis lifetime. Great confusion was the natural re- 
sult, and the chief use of heraldry, as a key to history, was materially 
vitiated by sach frequent acts of caprice. 
It was not until the Plaotagenets had been for some time on the 
throne, that the “nobil and gentil scyaunce’”’ began to take form and 
sha There was no English roll of arms anterior to that taken in the 


reign of Henry Iil., although already the German heralds had become | 


famoas in Europe, and, a little later, those of France gave laws to the 
crude and imperfect system. The terms of heraldry were adopted through- 
bat Europe with wonderfal unanimity, bat the laws have never been ex- 
actly similar. Eoglieh rules vary from those of France ; Spanish canons 


are not identical with those of Austria ; but the principles are the same. : 
The origi of all arms ie evidently to be traced from the necessity of 
badges to distinguish one leader from another. Kaights io povae th} 
mail, and with closed visors, could not have been knowa by friend or foe, 
out for the crest on the helmet and the badge upon the shield. To these 
were afterwards added the wreath which encircled the helmet, and was 
of the family colours, or of those peculiar to the wearer ; and, later still, 
the ecarf and the surcoat. Nor was it the chief alone to whom a con- 
epicuous emblem was convenient. The vassals and mercenary men-at- 
arms of a baron wore that baron’s colours and badge in lieu of a modern 
uniform, usiug bis oame or motto for a war-cry ; while on the banner of 
the troop, the arms of its feudal superior were painted or embroidered. 
It soon became evident that hereditary emblems were at once more widely 
known and more respected than those which had been aesumed in ac- 
cordance to the mere whim of the essor. And by this time the 
herald was more than a mere runner ; he had acquired some share of that 
learoing heretofore a monkish monopoly ; he was daily increasing io 
power and consideration, and the Edwards, eepecially, delighted to load 
him with emoluments, and to clothe him with delegated authority. 
Heralds were organised into a regular hierarchy, with gradual promo- 
tion, and duties carefully meted out. In addition to bearing cartels and 
messages, it was now the duty of the herald to precede his liege lord in 
all processions and pageants ; to proclaim hie titles, rank, and grandeur ; 
to vaunt the splendours of bis genealogy, and to glorify bis valour, 
| power, and generosity, A good address aod a sonorous voice thus be- 

came sdjancts of the herald’s occupation, and to these he was to add the 
skill of a paiater, and the tact of s master of the ceremonies. 

Scrolls and banners, the limoing of shield and crest on fair white vel- 
| lum, the designing of those rich coats destined to be worked by fair fin- 
gers on standards and surcoats, claimed the herald’s care. To him was 
committed the marshalling and arrang of tour ts, of triam- 

hal entries, of wagers of battle, of banquets, funerals, and weddings. 

t was for him to explain in the tilting-field the nicest points of the eti- 
quette which governed knightly sports, and on him devolved the still 
more delicate task of settling precedence at feasts and in processions. 
For this, it was necessary that the herald should possess a glib tongue 
and a powerful memory ; that he should recollect the pedigree of every 
man of rank, with its flaws and salient points; should have the history 
and rent-roll of each noble family at his finger-ende, and should, more- 
over, unite the rare gifts of command and conciliation. By this enume- 
ration of duties, we may see that the herald’s office was no sinecure. 
But he had need of other talents than those of tact and unerring recol- 
lection : it was his business to invent those allegorical coats of arms in 
which the sovereigns of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries delighted, 
and whicb, under the guise of heraldic adornments, related their histo- 
ries aud boasted of their triamphs. A herald was not considered, like a 
poet, to be born fit for office; he bad a long apprenticeship toserve. He 
began as @ mere foot-runner—the king’s messengers of the middle ages 
bearing scanty resemblance to the fashionably attired gentlemen who 
now-a-days hurry across Europe by express train with the bags of the 
Foreign Offica. Seven years of diligent ranning caused tbe courier to 
be promoted to the saddle ; henceforth, and for another seven years, he 
bore bis king’s missives on horseback, under the more imposing style of 
chevalier-at arms. He rose, afterwards, from a mere apprentice to a 
freeman of the guild. Pursuivant, herald, king-at-arms, into each of 
these offices he was solemnly inducted by bis sovereign, who crowned 
and invested him with his owa royal hand, and with many quaint cere- 
monies. Highest of all were the kings-at-arms, in velvet tabards, blaz- 
ing with the arms of the prince on back and breast, gilded collars of SS 
aiound their stately necks, and strawberry-leaved coronets of virgio 
gold upon their dignified heads. Their emoluments were great: at every 
feast, tournament, or pageant, their cry of “ Largesee!”’ was answered 
by showers of gold and silver from monarch, kaights, and spectators. 
Kings delighted to honour, not only their own heralds, but those of their 
allies and enemies ; and to bid Montjoye drink from a go'den cup, and 
keep it asa souvenir—or to fling a massive carcanet around Garter 
neck, before a hundred applauding spectators, were common freaks of 
the capricious majesties of Eogland and of France. Of course, the first- 
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fruits of the rich harvest fell to the share of the kiogs-at-arms ; they it 
was who feasted royally at kingly boarde, and lined their purses with 
the prodact of kingly generosity. The subordinates had to look for other 
patrons, aod luckily for them, the greater nobles thought it becoming to 
their dignity to maintain a household herald, along with their minstrels, 
chaplains, and clerks. The lesser barons, unable to indulge in so costly 
@ luxury as a herald, were fond of retaining at least a pursuivant io 
thats Dep, Ot cnee ono ante mesunges, an eppeniange te thee rank, and 
a chronicler of their ancestral honours. Prior tothe Wars of the Roses 
—which put an end to this particular exhibition of feudal pomp, and 
forced the heralds to renounce pensions and largesse, and to live by fees 
—visitations had commenced ; progresses through the counties to regis- 
ter and examine the arms of the gentry, which, of course, were gold- 
mines to the heralds and the kings-at-arme. 

But a great change was at hand. Chivalry was decaying, wealth in- 
creasing, and commerce spreading. For the first time, coats of arm: be- 
came matters of bargain, while on the continent, titles aad letters of no- 
bility were sold daily by money-loving ministers of state. Hitherto, 
arms bad been borne by usage, or by direct grant of the sovereign. If | 
the kiog rewarded a humble soldier with a knight’s fee in land and a 
knight's gold spurs, the heralds bad been accustomed to devise him a 
coat. But presently came Commeree, in the form of some thriving citi- 
zea of Cheape or Cripplegate, and jingling down a glittering shower of 
broad pieces on the tables of Heralds’ College, demanded an equivalent. 
It was not to be expected that such a Danae as the learned corporation 
could be coy to such a shower ; indeed, the connection of heraldry with 
chivalry bad always been of a mercenary character; the men of 
tabards had been ever a set of flattering bawlers, hymning the praise of 
the powerful, and vociferating for payment. No wonder that dewand 
created eupply, and that the heralds set to work to accommodate their 
customers. And be it remarked, that whereas at first armorial bearings 
were no proof of nobility, bat merely its invariable adjunct, by the time | 
of the later Tudor monarchs they had become the indispensable test of | 











high birth. They marked the broad gulf between the “ crestless yeo- 
maa” and the esquire. It was necessary that a gentleman should. be 
able to write himself Armigero, like Master Shallow, J.P. And the 
heralds and lovers of heraldry took advantage of the printing-press to 
put torth some of the most outrageous boasts and extravagant doctrines 
ever published on avy subject. Heraldry was puffed into unnatural pro- 
portions, like the frog in the fable ; it was exalted over all sciences and 
studies ; its most fantast'c rules were called sacred mysteries; its most 
trivial terms were regarded as hieroglyphs of deep and vital import. 
Nay, it was made a religion, and religion was interwoven with it. Abra- 
ham, Moses, St. Paul, and personages still more sacred in the Old and 
New Testaments, were authoritatively pronounced to have been “ gentle- 
men of blood and coat-armour.”” Crests and quarterings were assigned, 
| not only to the patriarchs, but to the apostles also. It would be impoe- 








sible, without giving offence, to reproduce the wonderful f o of 
pompous absurdity by means of which men strove to blend C janity | 
| with their favoured science, and to lend what they deemed the authority 
| of the latter to the sanctity of the former. It must be remembered that 
the heralds’ heads were turned by the extravagant esteem in which the 
had for centuries been held. * Kings and queens studied their rules wit! 
profound attention ; great nobles and ladies, who were quite unable to | 
spell, and scrawl their names on charter or muniment, were well versed | 
io hawking, hunting, and the bjazoning of arms. Even the most petty 
| and ignorant eequire had a fair smattering of heraldry, the very root 
and groundwork of gentle education. So it came to pass that when the | 
| nation grew richer and more erudite, every rich trader who tarned his | 
crown into land burried to ask the heralds for a grant of arms. They 
had a poly, those pomp Garters and Norroys—for fancy sta- 
tioners were as yet unbeard of; but, to do them justice, they did not 
very much abuee it. Their fees were high, but they drew coats well and 
simply—a great point in the eyes of a coanoisear ; and though a ship or 
& weaver’s beam bad to be charged on the shield, instead of the lions 
with horrent mane and grinning jaws, the flame-breathing dragons and 
bloody poniards of the bygone warriors, the effect of the whole was neat 
aod modest. 
It bas been left to later times to bespatter a coat with that rainbow 
| collection of cockatrices, bee-hives, griffins, carving-knives, and iwo- 
necked swans, in gules, or, sable, vert, azure, putpure, and marrey, 
which we now admire on the panels of eo many carriages. From the 
| Reformation to the French Revolution, what with civil war and high 
| treason, what with extravagance, and what with natural decay, so many 
| families disap; and 80 many new ones rose, alien phceni on 








1, | falsely accused of theft, and 
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lished nearly as many carved eecatcheons as they did 
windows. Bat their enmity was trifliog compared with the fury 
which in France the revolutionary spirit of 1789 broke upon the 
stitutions of feadal vanity. Arms were probibiied by statute, and 
destroyed by the mob wherever they could be reached. The 
soldiery carried out the work of the French populace, and waged 
Spain, Italy, Flanders, against every sign of aristocratic pre 
1848, the mob of Paria again gratified their love of equality by a crusade 
against armorial bearinge. Bat human paseions are sbort-lived, and 
self-love is more enduring than the rest of her sisterheod. Ia Frange, 
in Belgiam, everywhere, you find the coach-painter and the seal-engraver 
flourishing as of old, and toiling at countless quarters and coronets, 
Vieuna is, however, the great arbiter of coatinental heraldry, the chief 
authority oo all the important rules that govern the art, insomach that 
Viennese beralds consider no coat to be accurately drawa that is em- 
blazoned elsewhere. 

Out of Europe, the scieoce can scarcely be said to exiet. The Moors 
of Spain exeelled in it, and loved it as they loved all learning and chi. 
vairy, bat when they were driven back to Africa, they speedily forgot 
their refiaement. Curiously enougb, the Aztecs of Mexico were found 
by Cortes to possees regalar coats of arms, gaily embroidered on their 
surcoate, banoers, and shields; and in the tattooing of South Sea a 
vages, and the blue totem iadelibly marked on the bare bosom of & North 
American Indian, may be traced some analogy to the “ nobil and gentil 
scyaunce.”’ 

Gos English rules, as before mentioned, differ radically from those 
in force upon the continent. The use of quarterings is quite distinct, 
while the crests employed in these islands to replace the coronet which 
surmouots a foreign coat, are with difficulty understood abroad. Coat. 
armour, borne by right of descent or legal grant, constitates nobility, ia 
the foreign acceptation of the term, though English law limits the ais- 
tinction of nobility to the peerage and their i diate desceadants. No 
foreigner comprehends all this finessing. If you are a patrician, says he, 
you should bear a coronet, and be count or baron, or, at the least, a che- 
valier ; if not, you have no business with arms atall. So he shrags up 
his shoulders at Mr. Bull, and gives him up as a hopeless riddle. Bat 
Mr. Bull is used to an isolated position in other than a geozraphical 
sense. Oa account of sea and religion, of language and he has 
long been sent to Coventry by the other members of the European fa- 
mily, and be takes the deprivation lightly. He is rich, and loves his 
own way. Nor, in spite of all the ridicule and abuse that have been 
poured on it—in spite of keen democratic wit and doworight abuse— 
does Mr. Bull choose utterly to renounce the old heraldic toys that his 
forefathers cherished so tenderly. He uses them, he eneera at them, he 
scarcely knows whether he has in bis heart more contempt or affection 
for them, but he will not give them up. Writers may flout them, 
orators denounce them, philosophers pick holes ia them, but still Joba 
likes to retain his glowing carriage-door, bis neatly engraved spoons, his 
elegant bali-chaira, his snug hatchment, his sigaet, or his embossed en- 
velo 

Reepectability once was defined to be the keeping a gig ; more ac- 
curately, it may be said to consist in dabbling a little in the motley 
sea of gules, argent, azure. Half-acrown is a small charge for what 
must be, to many, an actual and lasting pleasure. A few still go to 
the College, and pay their forty guineas ia the old orthodox style. Bat, 
as Cicero said of the augurs, it must be difficult for two heralds to 
look in each other’s faces now-a-days, and preserve their gravity. 


—=>—_ 


AMINA AND THE MILL-WHEEL. 


When come one asked Byron whether he did not find the acting of Miss 
Kelly in The Maid and the Magpie deeply true to nature, Childe Harold 
replied : “Idon’t know. I was never innocent of stealing a silver spoon.” 
—But, in spite of the sharp saying, the story of the girl of Palaiseau, 
saved by an extraordinary accident, still 
lives on the European stage—eo, in this country, does the memory of the 
cordial and pathetic actress with whom the drama is associated. 

More powerfal still to move—more universal to charm —is the story 
of the peasant girl who saved her fame by walkiog in her sleep over 
the mili-wheel. Some such exploit, no doubt, has been really told and 
believed comewhere as a thing which once happened ; and the tale has 
spread from one country to another, even as the tale of the traveller who 
fainted dead on seeing by moraing light the broken bridge he had safely 
riddea over in the dark—what we say !—asall real storiesdo, Let 
the true origin and locality of the transaction be suggested as a matter 
of shrewd investigation and amicable quarrel to those who make “ Notes” 
on “ Queries ”—seeing that, now-a-days, the business of criticiem is to 

e that everything mast bave been poets it The Mareeillaiae 

one Herr Hamma assures us, isa ariem by the 

Dibdia of France—Rouget de Lisle—from the “ lo” ofa gay Ger- 

man mass, written for an obecure village town in a corner of the Lake 

of Constance—with which town on the lake, of course, and with its 

manuscript maes-music, the Parisian v; maa of letters could not 
fail to be as familiar as if Meersburg was Montmartre, or Montmorency! 

Be these things as they may, our anecdote of the Sleep-walker was 
dressed up in the form of ballet, some thirty-five years ago, by M. Scribe. 
As a French bailet, La Somnambule bad not a long success. e Italians 

refer for their ballets incidents which admit of strong and mate action. 

he French are not thusconstructed. There is small space to dance upon 
in the story of the peasant girl, who, by perilling her neck over the old 
mill-wheel, cleared herself from her lover’s jealous suspicions.—Bat there 
is room in it for passionate and pathetic gesture ; and the incidents are 
not crowded so closely together as they are io other dramatised ballete, 
such as the Sylph and the Gipsy, both of which (a0 offence to the music 
of Mr. Barnett and of Mr. Balfe) made bad opera books. Thus it fell 
out that in 1829, or thereabouts, a gentle and graceful young Sicilian 
com —Bellini—chose this subject for music, From his first outset 
in art—unable to compete with Rossini in versatile richness of melody, 
he conceived the idea of devoting himself to dramas of greater pathos, 
force, and feeling, than those which had been taken hold of, with a care- 
lessness savouriog of arrogance, by his predeceseor. Further, Bellici 
had to write for the greatest actress who had yet trodden the opera stage. 
For Pasta, when in the prime of her power, was La Sonnambala written. 
Bat the noble and gifted woman, whose Norma, Semiramis, Medea, Anne 
Boleyn, were creations each differing trom each in its regal pomp aad 
majesty—coald hardly look the part of Amina ;—and though Pasta acted 
it, as she did everything she touched, consummately ;—the delicacy of 
the music, and the poss of its melodies, were calculated tg betray 
the peculiar defects of her voice, which, never agreeable by nattre, was 
always liable to be out of tane.—Amina, then, was one of Pasta’s less 
fortanate impersonations. She placed it on the stage, however ;—and 
with it, as with all her other characters, a host of those traditions and 
suggestions which bave been invaluable to all destined to succeed her. 
The influence of Pasta—to name one instance distinctly to be traced— 
throughout the long and glorious career of Madame Grisi, has never 
died out—in epite of the notoriously ephemeral duration of singers’ in- 

If Pasta brought La Sonnambula to the Italian stage, Malibran Rts 
larised the music and the legend in Eogland. The critics of Pasta’s 
—who had not even then thoroughly recoguised Roseini—being strong 
in the national and convenient mania of liking as few things ia art os 
possible—would not hear the pleasant freshness and simplicity of Belliai’s 
music ;—they denounced it as weak aad trifiag. Bat how astoundingly 
were the Italian words “ done into Eaglish!”” Of many similar versions, 
the book of La Sonaambala is the most absurd perversion. That wonder- 
fal explanatory couplet which occurs just before the closing scene, 

And this, sir, must know, though remarkable it seems, 

thst on they’re called, [= of walking in their dreams, 
is only a sample of the entire book. Then, Malibran was badly suppor 
ted on the English stage. Peace to the memory of her ungainly middie 
aged opera-lover, with @ poor voice through his nose, whom she drove 
about the stage like a whirlwind, and whom, by her vehemence of action 
she absolately made seem to act !|—No matter. A pathetic drama, wholly 
conducted in music and acted with energy, was new to 
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their ashes, that the heralds drove a brisk trade. Bat by the reiga of 
| Anne, they were obliged to lower their tariff, and to divide their sove- 
| reigoty in @ measure with the coach-painter. The last visitation of the 
kings-at-arms was that of the famous Dagdale, Garter King, at the close 
of the reign of Charles II., and from that time no herald has filled the 
same authoritative position. 
The art bas bad its enemies as well as its friends. 
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broken (it seemed) for ever.—Then the walk over the mill-wheel, 
which vindicates the heroine’s virtue, was protracted by her with almost 
scrael relish. She did her best to terrify her faithless lover into the 
Kreenest epasm of fear and remorse ;—as though Sleep had brought with 
it the counsel of heartily puoishiog him for his suspicions. All this was 
to lead to that burst of ectasy with which she flung herself into his arms 
in the “ frantic certainty of waking bliss.” The final rondo (one of the 
happiest expressions of joy ever poared forth in music) was not so mach 
gang by Malibran—though in it she heaped vocal change on change, 
triamph oa triamph—as turown out in the irresistible abandance of a 
pew buoyant delight and relief. London was never tired of Malibran’s 
‘Amina ; nor even when she had ped “ the town ”’ by another remark- 
able pereoaation totally different—that of the devoted Prisoner’s Wife in 
Beethoven's Fidelio—could the one success efface the other. There must | 
have been something true and permanent in the peasant story and the 
ised Italian masic after all. 
i next Amina on the long list who is worth remembering, for qua- 
lities entirely different from those of the gifted and fervid Spanish wo- 
man of genius—was Persiani ; Grisi haviog, in the interval, attempted | 
the opera and laid it aside—She was never beautifal—she can have 
never looked yeaa —e ia no respect showed herself a great actress :— 
as a singer, she had been born with an ungracious though ready voice (a 
“pitter” voice, Mendelesohn called it), a voice always more or less false ; 
nevertheless, considering the ~ musically, Persiani was the best 
Amina among all the Aminas who have been heard here.—This, not only 
because she was accomplished to the power of working every phrase and 
note of the music to its remotest corner, leaving nothing for the appre- 
bension to desire in point of skiil—not only because her command over 
the graces and resources of ornament was limitless, but from a certain 
conception of the sentiment of the situations in the story, which stood 
her in stead of apparent freshness or originality, whether studied or in- 
stioctive. Great singers among her comrades—tired, and in their great- 
coats, ready to go home or to go out to supper—might be seen waiting in 
“ the wing’’ till she had sung the final rondo. Persiani’s version of that 
air lives among the most complete of musical satisfactions recollected. | 
Its fascination was strong enough to enthral even such opera-goers (their | 
name is Legion) as care only for a pretty voice or a pretty woman. The 
conquest told much to “ the score ” of Persiani—something, not less real, 
to the story on which was bailt the score of Bellini. 
Next came an English Amina—not merely an Amina in Eoglish—com- 
petent in right of nataral dramatic genius, powers acquired for its ex- 
ion, to compete with any of the Italian singers of any time—the | 
t of the great Kemble race.—Here again, however, as in Pasta’s case, | 
Nature had set her face against the Maid on the Mill-wheel.—Form and | 
features were opposed to the attempt. Thore was a certain heaviness in 
the quality of Miss Kemble’s voice which has nothing to do with drama- 
tic versatility. Those laugh the best on the stage who can cry the best. 
Pasta’s smile was as glorious and natural as her sorrow was subduing— 
as her wrath was appalling ; but the emile was on the noble and serious 
features of the Muse of Tragedy ; and the many are apt to read such 
miles as mere grimaces. Miss Kemble’s Amina—admirable in many 
respects—was the least admirable among the few parts played by her 
duriog her bright and brief career on the English opera stage. 
Writers of musical history will find a wondrous theme in the story of 
the next Amina—the Swedish lady—who, on our Italian stage, made 
lay-going London—whether grave or gay—madder than London has 
en made mad since the opera-days when (as Byron said in his stingin 
lines) crowds jammed into the pit, country ladies fainted and were carri 
out, aod dandies were civilly rude to the same provincial females, ia the 
eagerness of their worship of (sic in Byron) ‘“Catalani’s pantaloons,” 
How the Lind-fever was begottea—how nourished—on what basis the 
exciteent rested—are so many facts of no importance to this sketch. 
That it lured ecrapalous divines out of their churches—that it threatened, 
for a nine months’ wonder, the whole rival dynasty of opera with revo- 
lation, shame, and overthrow—are truths which have nothing to do with 
the real musical genias of an artist, even of genius as singular, as suc- 
ceesfal, as she was.—Without doubt, Mdlie. Jenny Lind, with ber large 
and speaking eyes and her clustering fair hair, will be remembered as 
the type of the Swiss peasant-girl, real and rustic, in all her simplicity 
and sincerity. Her northera voice, too, was admirably suited to Bellini’s 
music ;—the power which she possessed of drawing out its tones to any 
required strength and softness, made her more fit to present what may 
be called the ventriloquism of the sleep-walking ecenes than any one 
before her or since. She could act, further, just to the point of sorrow 
and gentle woe which the situations of the tale demand.—She could take, 
moreover (this was leus fair), what was not her own, ia the fulloess of 
her determination to “ have and to hold” her audieoce.—In the chamber 
scene of her detectiona—by way of showing the Ley of ber upper 
notes—ehe quietly appropriated the music of her lover’s part, choosing 
to dominate in the moment of her disgrace and suspense, rather than to 
be struck down by them. 
beauty of her se- 


cond sleep-walking scene : just ere Amioa wakevs. Nothing more care- 
fully devised than this—hothing in which the art which conceals art is 
seconded by congenial Nature, could be conceived. The soft, rad, slow 
potes seemed to flow from lips as totally unconecious as were the fingers 
which let slip the flowers—that poor battered t d token gay 
last forlorn relic of Amina’s betrothal (her token ring having been reft 
from her). There was a wondrous fascination in that musical scene—not 
wholly belonging to the singer, nor to her looks, nor to her voice, brt io 
part, too, to the story and to the music.—Ina the last joyous outbreak 
which follows this dream, Mdile. Jenny Liod was inferior as a singer to 
Persiani, aod as an actress-and-singer-io-one to Malibran. 

Next came Malibran’s younger sister, one of the greatest artists of any 
time, happily still living to show the world how Genias can be lord of 
all, when the expression of a dramatist’s thought, or the representation 
of a musician’s ideas, are in question. Her Amina was remarkable, 
not for its musical treatment (becaase consummate art is, in music, sy- 
nonymous with the name of Viardot), not for her voice, not for her ee 
sant demeanonr (infinitely simpler and less feverish than her sistet’s) 
but because of the wondrous deadness of the sleep thrown by her into 
the scenes of the girl who had to walk over the mill-wheel to clear her- 
self. Without Lind’s long respiration, witboat rare beauty of tone—with 
something by nature qaick and impulsive in her Southera composition 
—Viardot worked out another corner (till then unexplored) of Bellini’s 











opera. 

There may be tweaty (for aught the Sybile know) new renderings of 
the hopes and fears of the Siuging Sleep-walkers to come. Ere we name 
the last and youngest, it should be told that Sontag, too, after breaking 
her twenty years’ silence, was tempted by the tale and the music on her 
Tetarn to the stage ; too late, as it proved, though her excellent tact 
always bore her above failare—that the genial Alboni was fascinated 
into forgetting every disqualification of voice and figure, in the hope of 
making so favourite a part her prize. A vaia fancy! Not even her 
beautifal, full, languid contralto tones, and her faultless execation, could 
carry the enterprise through. It was more curious than exciting to see 
with what solid and demure carefulness she braved the ordeal of the 
perilous walk above the wheel, holding steadily on to the protecting 
Tail ot wire which no eyes are expected to recognise, and relieved ap- 
parently when the terra firma of the stage was once more under her feet. 
Amina was no more possible for her to conquer than the Syiph who die- 
tracted her lover by her aerial exits up the chimaey, or her gambols 
from flower to flower, would have been.—What spell is there that will 
defend singing women and playing men against the disappointment of 
sach mistakes !—When will the Listons cease from wearyiag to be Or- 
landos and Romeos? - 

And now—at this time pres2nt, though it might have been fancied 
that all the changes conceivable had beeo rang on Bellini’s peasant opera 
—when half a dozen masical dramas, fifteen years more recent, prodi- 

and terrifying, have become stale, past the’power of the most won- 
drous genius to revive them—has come the youngest Amina of all, 


gle note of prelade or prelimioary trampet, has stirred op the tired town 
to an enthusiasm recalling the daye when Malibran toitered across the 
stage in haste and frantic grief, and wheo Lind (with an Ophelia touch 
in the ay oan breathed out her whole soul of sadaess over the flowers, 
segeont by leaf, they 7 dropped oa the stage. Born in Madrid, 
Italian by parentege, trai exclusively in America, Mademoiselle 
Adelina Patti, on her first evening’s appearance at our Italian Opera— 
Day, in her first song—possessed if of her audience with a sudden 
victory which has scarcely a parallel, the circumstances considered. 

Old and young are even now treating as conspiracy and treason any | 
lookings-back to past Aminas—any comparisoos.—This new singer, ia 
her early girthood, is (for them) already a perfect artist—one who is to 
ae fire duriog the many years to which it may be hoped her 
Career will extend.—Nor is their delight altogether baseless.—Mademoi- 
eelle Patti’s voice has been carefully and completely trained. Those 
who fail to find it as fresh in tone as a voice aged nineteen should be, 





artist than the automaton.—She has a rare amount of brilliancy and 
flexibility. She bas some “ notions’ (as the Americans have it) of or- 
nament and fancy which are her own, if they be not unimpeachable, say 
the Dryasdusts, in point of taste.—If not beautiful, she is pleasing to see ; 
—if not a Pasta, a Malibran, or a Liad in action, she is possessed with 
her story. There is nothing to displease, if not much to move, in her 
version of the sorrow so mysteriously caused—of the joy which poeticel 
justice has laid out so incompsrably for a felicity-rondo to close a senti- 
mental opera. For the moment, the newest Amina has the ear of Lon- 
don ;—in the fu-ure, Mademoiselle Patti may become worthy of having 
her name written in the Golden Book of great singers. Meanwhile, what 
a tale is here told, not merely of her great and welcome promise, not 
merely of her possessing that talent for success—charm—which is born 
into few persons, and which cannot be bought or tanght—bat of the last- 
ing truth and attraction of the music to which Bellini set the story of 
the innocent girl who walked across the millwheel in her sleep!—The 
mora! should not be lost on composers of music to come, nor on those 
who dream of stories for stage-musicians to compose.—All the Year 


a 
THE TERRIBLE FIRE iN LONDON. 


This fearfal event has been already recorded in oar columns; but the 
details are so full of interest, that we eubjoin some of them, gathered 
from a local weekly paper of the 29th ult. 


London has been the scene of a great fire—the greatest, it is said, 
since the conflagration of 1666. It broke out at 4.30 on Saturday after. 
noon in the eight or nine warehouses belonging to Messrs. Scovell, which 
stretch from Cotton’s wharf, on the southern side of the Thames, to Too- 
ley-street. They were used as bonding warehouses, and were filled from 
floor to roof with immense stores of tea and silk, while the vaults were 
crammed with oil, tallow, cotton, hops, and grain, the whole of which 
were totally destroyed. To add to this very serious loss, the western 
range of Alderman Humphrey’s warehouses known as Hay’s wharf, four 
warehouses and a quay comprising Chamberlain’s wharf, and many 
buildiogs in Tooley-street, were wholly or partially destroyed. The firat 
alarm was given by the labourers of the wharf, who noticed smoke rising 
from the hemp stored on the first floor of the wharf, and endeavoured to 
quench the fire with buckets of water. The smoke, however, droverthem 
back, and the order was given to send for the engines. When the bri- 
gade arrived it was found that the fire had extended through iron doors, 
left open, to other warehouses, and by six o’clock the fire had burst out 
with awfal fury. Meanwhile the vessels in the neighbourhood of the 
wharf had been hauled iato the stream, two powerful floating engines 
brought off the wharf, and a number of engines brought up oa the land 
side, the whole acting uoder the commacd of Mr. Braidwood. The land 
engines in Tooley-street were, however, rendered useless for an hour by 
the inadequate eupply of water. The water, moreover, from the first 
made no impression on the mass of flame, and by half-past seven one 
warehouse was gutted, and streams of blazing tallow ran down from 
every outlet into the river. Little explosions occurring at intervals were 
followed by a terrific shock, which blew down the frontage of the second 
warehouse, crushing Mr. Braidwood, the respected chief of the Fire Bri- 
gade, who, as usual, had assumed the command at the post of danger, 
beneath the rains. He was killed instantly, his body having been sub- 
sequently found crushed almost to atoms. 

plosion after explosion followed, and by ten o’clock the fire had 
reached its height, and, says the reporter of the Zimes, in a description of 
almost unequalled power, ‘ never since the fire of 1666 had such a scene 
been witnessed. The whole south bank of the river from London-bridge 
to below the Custom-bouee seemed one stupendous pile of fire, glowing 
at its core with an intensity that made it painful to look at, and casting 
a ruddy glare above on everything far and near. There was scarcely a 
breath of wind, but what little there was came from the river, gently 
turning the blinding mase of smoke and flame across Tooley-street to the 
London-bridge railway station. On it seemed to come, nearer and 
nearer, with a crackling roar that was terrible, with its millions of bura- 
ing flakes filling the air as if the very atmosphere was on fire, and the 
great ranks of red flame flapping about their keen thin points with a dull 
noise, and leaping up high over the houses with bounds and spurts like 
fountains of fire. The heat in the station became very great, and the 
ground glass windows at the side could scarcely be touched. Immedi- 
ately between the station and the fire was a large timber-yard with some 
bouses almost jutting into it. If these houses caught, the timber-yard and 
station were certain to follow ; and the flames, thus spreading in two direc- 
tions, might travel over all Southwark. Upon these houses, therefore, 
the firemen concentrated all their efforte, and from the tops of eminences 
and piles of timber poured streams of water on the wall: and roofs. Gra- 
dually, however, in spite of all checks, the walls began to steam, as if the 
houses were boiling, and little ominous curls of smoke wound through 
the slate roofs. en more smoke, and the water hissed and sputtered 
on the roofs, and a dull increasing glow shone from all the windows, as 
if there were lights inside each room, and the panes were filled in with 
red glass. More hoses were turned upon the roofs and walls, bat all ia 
vain. The smoke came thicker from the roofe, the light shone brighter 
from the rows of windows, and as the wind moved in gentle puffs a flicker 
as of little gas jete came darting up between the slates, and ran quiver- 
ing along like an illamination straggling with a high wind. At last the 
slates began to crack and crumble down, and the mass of flames poured 
out with a dull whirring noise, mounting high into the air. A few mi- 
nutes of fierce tremendous blazing, daring which the remaining slates 
crumbled and dropped noiselessly down, and all chance of saving the 
baildings was abandoned. For a time the roofs hold up, but at last, 
as if melting, they bend slowly, and disappear in an awfal explosion 
At about this time (eleven o'clock) the station seems 
doomed.” 

Aslight change in the wind eaved it, and blew the flames towards the 
river, igniting two emall veseels, which were destroyed. At twelve 
o'clock, as wareb after ware caught, “the barrels of saltpetre 
and tar with which some were stored exploded, and came pouring forth 
in streams of liquid fire, which floated out upon the water in great sheets, 
and broke up at last into little islands of fame, which went drifting up 
the river. All the vigilance and activity of the Thames Police was ne- 
cessary to beat and scatter these out as they floated through the bridge. 
Bat all these exertions would bave been in vaia to check the devastation 





no disposition was manifested, as sometimes occurs, to steal anything ex- 
cept the floating tallow. arewee 

Firerroor Burpinas.—The late gigantic fire at London-bridge has 
tested and tound wanting our present system of fireproofing werchounes. 
Iu the conflagration we have just witnessed, the = element has made 
his meal of no — of wooden houses, such as he is accustomed to 
consume in his gra gormandizing meals in Canada or the East, where 
they are composed of the most highly combustible materials dried toa 
chip by the great ‘heats of summer, but of piles of building in which 
science has exhausted ber in attempting to fortify them against 
him. We are obliged to confess that science has utterly failed. Party- 
walls of immense thickness, stone st es, iron beams, and pillars have 
been of no avail against the spontaneous combustion of a little heap of 
hemp ; and the probability, indeed, is that one of the most valuable lives 
in our working hive has been sacrificed to our latest notions of fireproof- 
ing warehouses containing highly inflammable commodities. It is in- 
stractive to know that poor Braidwood to the last protested against the use 
of cast iron in the constraction of our great river-side warehouses, In 
the paper he read at the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1849, “On 
Fireproof Buildings,” he denounced the use of this untrustworthy material 
in the most decided manner, and poiated out that some great calamity 
mast inevitably befall the men of the Fire Brigade, sooner or later, in 
their attempts to extinguish the vast conflagrations which were likely to 
take place in these extensive buildings. His own destruction has been 
the first testimony to the correctness of his views. The fire ragiogia one 
of these warehouses can only by compared to that of a blast furnace, and 
in consequence the cast-iron pillars speedily become red-hot, the water 
from the hose falling upon these pillars suddenly contracts and snaps 
them likeso much glasa, and, of course, the floors fall in at once. It is 
not necessary to give our testimony to the bravery of the men of the Fire 
Brigade, nevertheless it is a well-known fact that they will not ventare 
inside these buildings to play upon the fire, knowing that by so doing 
they are like Samson, sure to bring the place about their heads without 
& possibility of their escape. Moreover, there is another danger to 
those outside these warehouses. The massive girders of cast iron sup- 
porting the flooring of course expand with the heat; and ro walls, how- 
ever strongly built, can possibly withstand their lateral thrust, and down 
they come, to the destruction of those near at hand. We have no doubt 
whatever that this was the cause of the falling of the wall which killed 
poor Braidwood. It was proved on the inquest that there was uo salt- 
petre in this part of the building ; it was also proved that no explosion 
took place here at all. It hus been suggested that the walle were burst 
out by the swelling of the cotton bales, but it is quite needless to attempt 
such an explanation when we know that the iron girders, heated to a 
white heatas they were, must have elongated nearly half a foot, pres 
sing before them the solid wall.—London Levine. 
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Kntpevial Parliament. 


SPAIN IN SAN DOMINGO, 


House of Lords, July 1. 

Lord BrovcHas, on moving for a copy of a memorial addressed to the 
Secretary of State from Jamaica respecting the tion of San Domingo, 
attacked the conduct of the Spauish Government in regard to the slave 
trade, and vehemently protested against the annexation of San Domingo, 
as it would give aa increased stimulus to that odious traffic. 

The Duke of NewcastLe assented to the motion, expressing at the 
same time his opinion that the constant recurrence to this subject in a 
censorious manner did more to increase than diminish the evils com- 
plained of by Lord Brougham. With regard to San Domingo, the Spanish 
Government bad expressed their determination not to permit the revival 
of the slave trade in San Domingo in any form whatever. 

After some remarks from Lord Srratrorp pe Repcuirre condemning 
the conduct of Spain, the motion was agreed to. 











POLAND. 
House of Commons, July 2. 

Mr. Henvessy called attention to the events in Poland, with reference 
to the Treaties of 1815. He entered upon a long historical narrative, 
commencing with the partition of Poiand, of the conduct of the Contin- 
ental Powers toward the Poles, and argued that the destruction of the 
independence of Poland and its incorporation with Russia materially 
affected the interests of England, as well as the tical and commercial 
condition of Europe. Recent events in Poland, he thought, justified the 
House of Commons in making an effort to serve the Poles, as some atone- 
ment for the past conduct of England. He moved for copies or extracts 
of co.respondence oa the sabject of Poland in 1831 and 1832 between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Mitnes, who eddreased a few words 
of commendation, warning, aad advice to the Government of Russia. 

Lord J. Russe. re ed the House that it was the opinion of the 
Great Napoleon that as Russia, Austria, and Prussia were all ia posses- 
sion of Polish provinces, it was beyond even his power to hope to res- 
tore the independence of Poland. Everything that could be done by 
British diplomacy was done at the Congrese of Vienna to re-establish 
that independence ; but the return of Napoleon from Elba thwarted our 
efforts, and a feeling still existed in Russia and at St. Petersburg that 
Poland should not eojoy larger privileges. He defended the Govern- 
ment of this country from the charge of complicity in the treatment of 
the Poles. England, he said, bad been altogether Bostile to the parti- 
tion of Poland. With r to Russia, he urged the delicacy and the 
danger of avy interference on bebalf of the Poles and even to go to war 
on their behalf would not accomplish the object, or be for the interests of 
Poland. Greater hopes might be entertained from the peaceable 
gress of enlightenment and knowledge. He did not oppose the c- 
tion of the papers moved for. 

The debate was continued by Sir H. Verney, Mr. J. Warrz, and Mr. 
Scutty ; and Lord Patmersron eaid he agreed with Lord J. Russell 
that it was impossible not to admire the Polish character, or lament the 
misfortunes which had befallen Poland ; aod he concurred with him, 
likewise, ia thinking that a people who had resisted all attempis to des- 
troy their national spirit must ultimately enjoy better fate. The Go- 
vernment were, however, not prepared to recommend any decided course 





which must bave been caused by these floating masses if the ins of 
the ships burnt earlier in the evening had not acted as a kind of break- 
water to their movements, The great mase, therefore, of this liquid fire 
gathered round the fragments of the bulls, and kept their charred ribs 
lowing.” 
- A tage granary lower down the river, next took fire, wall after wall 
came crashing down, the flames caught Hay’s wharfs, and by morning 
buildings covering three acres of ground were reduced to heaps of ruins, 
while the fire continued to burn furiously in the vaults, which were 
stored with bastibl terials, benaiiieg out every now aad then in 
fitful gusts, which threatened an extension of the calamity. The engines, 
however, though powerless as so many squirts on the central mass of 
flame, kept the buildings around thoroughly cooled, and gave the fire, as 
it were, an edge beyond which it could not pass.——The central fire con- 
tinued to bura ap to the time of our going to press, and there is little 
doabt the flames will continue to. burst out at intervals through an en- 
tire week. The occurrence excited an — of interest rarely sar- 
passed in the history of the me lie. All Satarday night, Sanday 
night and Monday the population thronged in to watch the spectacle, 
and at one time it was calcalated a third of the population of London 
were within seeing distance of the spot. The bridges were loaded, and 
the cheers of the people as a boat escaped, or a boatman performed some 
daring feat, added to the excitement of the scene. Shops were kept opea 
all night, and a regular fair was opened in the neighbourhood, bat no 
disorder occurred. The police, from a very early hour, got possession 
of the roads leading to the scene of destruction, and the people were so- 
bered by the visible grandeur of the calamity. The loss of property is 
estimated at a million and a half, and actually affected the funds, which 
fell under the expectation of heavy sales by the t insurance offices. 
Some of them are severe losers, but they are etrong, and the shares in 
the heaviest loser of all, the Phcenix office, did not recede. Even the 
pecuniary loss was, however, for the time forgotten in the almost nation- 
al regret at the loss of Mr. Braidwood, whose presence at all great fires, 
bis ekill and coarage, which illastrated a naturally grand character, had 
made him known to all classes of the population. We have, unfortu- 
nately, no space to describe the thousand incidents connected with the 
occurrence, bat we may remark that as usual no danger could keep back 
either the firemen or the popalatioc. Tbe firemen had repeatedly to be 
ordered back from dangerous places, while the boatmen rieked their lives 
by approaching too near tothe fismes in order to rescue each other, to 
see the sight, or to pick up the floating tallow. The latter was appro- 
priated by the cartload, the popalace entertaining the universal idea 














must be strack by its compass, by the certainty in ite delivery, by some 
“quality in it (not to be reasoned out or defiaed) which bee emue of the 


that « man has a right to anything which he risks his life to save. Most 
of it, however, was ce to the owners on a magistrate’s order, and 


of interf in her behalf, which would not meet with the support of 
this country. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 
Thursday, July 4. 

Sir R. Pee asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he could give the House apy information with reference to a statement 
which ared in the official journal of Madrid of the 29th of June, stating 
that the ish Government had resolved to abandon its claim against 
Morocco, and declare Tetuan the property of Spain. 

Lord J. Russet, referring to the explanations he had given on a for- 
mer occasion on the subject of the question put by Sir R. Peel, when he 
had stated that the offers of Her Majesty’s Goveroment to employ their 
friendly offices in the differences between Spain and Morocco bad been 
accepted, said that since then fresh information hed been received that 
it was not the intention of the Moorish Government to comply with the 
stipulations of the treaty. In these circumstances, the Spanish Go- 
vernment had stated that the alternative was either a renewal of the war, 
or the taking poseestion of Tetuan ; but that they were ready to receive 
apy overtares from the Moorish Government. He was ¢till far from 
> without hope of an arrangement. 

After a speech from Mr. ScuLty on the reports of the debates in that 
flouse, and a few pangent remarks upon the epeech by Mr. Bass, 

Mr. S. Frrzceracp reverted to the topic of Sir R. Peel’s question, 
urging its importance, and expressing a hope that the Goveroment had 
addressed the most vigorous remonstrance to Spain against the oocupa- 
tion of any part of the territory of Morocco. , 

Lord J. Russert did not think it advisable to enter into a discussion 





as to the importance of Tetuan, or that it would become Her Majesty’s 
Government to say that Morocco was not bound by the obligations of 
the treaty. wt 
SWITZERLAND AND SAVOY. 
Friday, July 5. 

Mr. Kryotaxe called attention to the danger which seemed to threaten 
the integrity and independence of Switzerland, and asked what progress 
bad beea made ew orsp ee a those ‘‘ fall and adequate arrangements” 
which in Her Majesty’s Speech in Augast last were expressed to be con- 
fidently looked forward to as the means for “secaring the neutrality 
and independence of the Swiss Confederation ;” and whether (pending 
the negotiations to in Her Majesty’s Speech), the continued oc- 
cupation by France of territories which have been declared to “ form 





psrt of the neatrality of Switzerland” is sanctioned by aay provisional 
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agreement or understanding between the guaranteeing Powers. He 
showed the peculiar aod embarrassing positionot Switzerland, under the 
arrangements made at Vieona in 1815, since the Treaty of Turio, with 
reference to the provinces of Chablais, Faucigay, and the Genevoir, the 
inbabitants of which bad been converted to Frenchmen, He was d 

of obtaining copies of any further correspondence ia relation to the neu- 
tralized provinces of Savoy. The practical result he aimed at was, he 
said, to sbut the stable door before it was too late. 

Sir R. Peer said be idered the tion of. Savoy to France as 
now a fait accompli ; but, as regarded Switzerland, we were bound to cou- 
sider the question of the neutralized territory ia a public point of view. 
If we were disappointed in our exp i in relation to that territory, 
the blame, he admitted, did vot rest with the British Goveroment. 
Nothing bed been done ; but Eogland was only one of the parties to the 
Treaty of Vienva. The most positive assurances bad been given to Eu- 
rope by Sardinia and by France in regard to the neutralized provinces, 
and the second article of the Treaty of Turin declared its accession to the 
92d article of that of Vienne. He noticed the suggestion of the French 
Goveroment, that it was owing to Eogland that Fraoce did not cede the 
neutralized territory to Switzerland; he cited evidence of the spirit and 
means of resistance in that country, which was determined to defend its 
territory, and be drew no favourable picture of the present condition of 
Savoy, which bad, he said, fallen @ victim to a conspiracy secretly 
hatched against her. 

Lord Joun Russe. observed that it was now clear that, before the 
Italian war, in 1858, an agreement had been come to between the Em- 

ror of the French and the Prime Minieter of the King of Sardiola, 

y which a hope was held out that, if the King of Sardinia should be at- 
tacked by Austria, and the result should be to give Lombardy and Ve- 
netia to Sardinia, Savoy and Nice were to be ceded to France. The re- 
sult of the war, however, was not the conquest of Lombardy and Venice, 
bat ultimately Sardinia obtained Tuscany, Modena, and Parma. Lord 
Jobo then gave a history of the negotiations which took place on the 
subject of the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, the resolutions of | 
the othe: great Powers, and the policy pursued throughout by the Brit- 
ish Government. The question of the neutrality and independence of 
Switzerland as guaranteed by the Treaty of Vienna, remained as be- 
fore ; aud it was tor Switzerland herself to assert ber own iadependence. 
He adverted to the Syrian question, to the fidelity with which the Em- 
peror of the French bad fullilled his engagements therein, and to bis re- 
cognition of the kiogdom of Italy. Other questions were still pendiog 
on the Continent ot Europe and in America; io all these the British 
Government was actirg in concert with that of France, which had mani- | 
feasted a right spirit, and be trusted that, by this community of views, | 
the peace of the world would be maintained undisturbed. | 
—_—, 

IRRESISTIBLE SHOT, OR IMPERVIOUS ARMOUR? 

Among the emart sayings attributed to King James the Sixth of Scot- 
land and First of England, alias the Modern Solomon, one was uttered on 
the occasion of his being boxed up in impenetrable armour that be might 

form with satety in a joust or passage of arms. ‘“ Now, no man can 
Part your Majesty,” said a courtier, surveying the plate mail and pad- 
ding. “ Ner can my Mojesty burt avy man,” was bie answer, That was 
about the time when warfare was taking a turo from the defensive prin- 
ciple to the aggressive, and the brief dialogue, in fact, bore upon one of | 
the greatest questions connected both with the science and the policy of | 
war. Every nation ja every age wants to find out the best way of fight- 
ing. There bave ever been two great rival principles of war, the one 
that of protection, the other that of dest:uction—the one that your best 
path to ultimate victory is to look after the safety of your own life in 
preference to effecting the death of your enemy, the other that the best 
chance of victory, and, of course, ultimate safety, is to kill your enemy 
as fast as possible without otherwise looking out for your own safety. 
The two principles seem destined to a continual see-saw, each alternately 
up and down. In King James’s time a strong current had set against 
the efforts elaborated for centuries for making the soldier invulnerable 
by casing him in impenetrable armour. The great Huguenot leader, La 

‘oue—the hero of Jarnac, otherwise known as Bras de Fer, because, 
having lost his arms, be actually had an ingenious instrument made of 
iron by which he could hold his horse's bridle—he, whether because it 
bad failed to protect him against a cannon shot, or for lees personal rea- 
sons, inveighed in his military diecourses against the continuous efforts 
for strengthening plate armour, saying that a knight at arms in a 
complete suit te mail was a mun hung over with a parcel 
of anvils to be mered on, rather than a warrior accou 
for battle. At the seige of Novara, described by Philip de 
Comines and others, there was a large number of Italian knights 
accoutred in the most perfect plate armour of the age. hey 
had to encounter a rough brush with the Swiss, who tossed them off their 
horses, but couli not wound them, and as | lay on the ground a par- 
cel of artisans came forth with hatchets fore-hammere and broke 
their armour like the shells of so many lobsters. This showed, however, 
only an incidental weaknees io the system, for the men-at-arms were not 
ly uohorsed. What really put a stop to the passion for indefinitely 
increasing the strength of plate armour was the cannon ball, which made 
no bones of a man whether be bad armour on or not. 

It is a curious illustration of the virtual absence of novelty under the 
gun that we are still at the same question, whether it is the better policy 
to be impervious to the enemy, or to trust for our own safety to the 
rapidity with which bis destruction is accomplished. Speaking for the 
British Government, the Dake of Somerset has intimated, like one who 
is too etroog to conceal his hand, and does not care who sees it, that we 
are waiting to know how the great question turos before we finally in- 
vest our capital in the one scheme or the other—the scheme of buildin. 
impenetrable ships, or the scheme of making bolts which will go throug 
everything. Conscious of our transcendent resources in money, materiale, 
engineering skill, and, best of all, good seamanship, we are not going to 
get excited, blindly waste any of our strength until we see how it 
can best be bestowed. 

Such a to us to be the attitude taken up by our Government. 
No doubt it has, like all negatives, a want of precision and determina- 
tion about it, We bave not pronounced, as the French tay. Up to cer- 
tain points, our views and proceedings are precise enough. Oa the one 
side, the Iron-plate Committee and Mesers. Beale present the public with 
the most perfect pieces of resistance that the knowledge and mechanical 
invention of the age are able to devise. Ono the other side, Sir William 
Armstrong discharges against these in bis cylindrical bolts the most ter- 
rible missile which the destructive ingenuity of man bas yet devised. 
So far, up to certain ends, there is a sort of practical precision, bat the 
ends romehow don’t meet. Neither party can prove to the public whether 
it is the policy of defence or the policy of attack—the policy of having 
ships’ sides which nothing can destroy, or having artillery which nothing 
can resist—that is to have the supremacy in the next naval contest. 

Hence it comes that the question of our national defences is a very 
open one—as open to historical and political speculators as it is to the 
most accomplished practical adepts in military science, and just as likely 
to be solved by the one set as by the other. The sceptical or negative 
position taken up is in some measure antagonistic to that active party 
who cry out, build iron ships—spend all your money, aod all your abi- 
lity labour, on iron shipe—build iron ships, as many, as large, and 
as thick as you cao. The policy, however, of not yielding to this cla- 
morous demand is decidedly uided by the traditions of our naval wartare, 
which have been always for attack rather than defence—for the quick, 
emart swoop and relentless beak of the hawk rather than the heavy mass 
and broad wing of the heron. Our favourite tactic of breaking the Jine, 
our many desperate and effective cuttings out, have all led to a prefer- 
ence of small craft effectively handled over large cambrous floating for- 
tresses. The Spanish Armada was a signal instance of the structare of 
fabrics with a power of defence, and of attack also, too great to be ban- 
died in the waters—at least by the seamanship of that day. The leson 
then taught was remembered and acted oa down to Trafalgar. From 
Drake to Anson the daring balf-pirates who prowled about the Spanish 
Main never hesitated with their dirty, little, collier-looking bulks to at- 
tack the massive heavy-ordoanced galleons of the Spanish, as certain of 
eaccess, when they could get at them, as a hawk is with a pb , or a 

















Now that the policy of wa aes in this department is reviving, it is 
rather carious to observe how it takes forma converse to those of the 

rotective system of old. Wood used to be everything; now it is iron. 

ormerly, the strength was placed in the extremities of the vessel ; now, 
the principle seems to be to place it amidships. The Warrior is de- 
ecribed as a sort of iron chest, with a wooden stem and stern attached, 
each of which, it seems to be supposed, will come off in action like a tad- 
pole’s tail when it becomes a frog. There may be something very cle- 
ver in this arrangement, bat its expediency is not obvious to the unini- 
tiated ; and some of the practical men seem to suspect that a defenceless 
department at either end, which will get perforated and filled with water 
before it is absolutely destroyed, will not add to the nimbleness of the 
floating fortress. But in this, and a good many other matters of detail, 
there are reasons for holding that we cannot see our way to large abso- 
late conclusions, and that it is not yet time to adopt them.— Scotsman, 
June 25 

—— 


British Revenve ror THe QuarTrer.—Tbe Revenue tables for the 
quarter that ended on the 5th inst., compared with the same period of 
last year, show a net increase of £1,577,000. Additional importations 
of corn, rum, brandy, and eugar, bave counterbalanced the loss of duty 
ou wine and a diminished importation of Geneva, and brougbs in besides 
a net increase of £87,000. The Excise aleo yields an excess, amounting 
to £60,000. The legacy and succession duties have increased the re- 
ceipts from stamps by £120,000. There is an addition of £10,000 to the 
amount under the bead of taxes. The increased Iocome-tax nets a mil- 
lion and a half over and above the income from this source last year. 
There is a nett increase also on the year which terminated on the 29th 
June, though to a much less amount than on the quarter. The new tar- 
iff accounts for a decrease of £700,000 in the Customs. The Excise suf- 
fers by bad seasons and the derangement of the hop and malt credit, to 
the amount of £1 000,000. Stamps show an increase of £320,000; the 
Income-tax of £2,500,000 ; and the Postoffice of £50,000. The increase 
on the year is £450,000. 
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To Susscripers in THE Sovrn.—Trusting that the lapse of time does not 
altogether spoil such interest as may be felt in the literary—and much of the 
general—matter contained in this journal, we beg to inform our Southern sub- 
scribers that, during the suspension of postal intercourse with them, we shall 
continue to put aside and preserve the copies of the Albion destined to their 
address. Is it superfluous to express an earnest wish that the piles may not ac- 
cumulate very largely? 





To Corresronpents.—If ‘‘ A Would-be-British Soldier” calls at the office of 
this paper, be can obtain answers to some of the questions that he asks. 


TES ALBION. 
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The Weekly European Budget. 

The home news for the week that ended on the 6th inst. possesses few 
salient points. Not even in Parliament has any debate or division oc- 
curred, of a nature to ruffle the smooth surface of political affairs ; and 
though it is palpable that the Administration has been foiled as to its 
intended mode of appropriating the four seats in the House of Commons, 
rendered vacant by the diefranchisement of two corrupt boroughs, the 
question is not a Cabinet one and the result is not of much significance. 
The final decision in Committee, after the rejection of divers claims, 
gives one new member to South Lancashire, one to Birkenhead, and two 

















tred | to the newly-created Southern Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


which includes Sheffield, Wakefield, Ponterfract, and Doncaster. The 
Bill is to come into operation in December next; and it is thought pro- 
bable that the Conservatives, who have been gradually gathering strength 
of late in isolated elections, will secure three out of the four seate,— 
There bas been no debate whatever on American affairs ; only one alla- 
sion to them, which however is not without import. In the course of a 
discussion on the rights of Switzerland as affected by the annexation of 
the neutral province of Savoy to France, Lord John Russell took occa- 
sion to advert to the cordially good understanding tbat now subsists be- 
tween Great Britain and the French Empire. “ Other questions,” said 
our Secretary of State for Foreiga Affairs, are “ still pending, some of 
them on the Continent of Europe, and rome may also arise in the un- 
happy war which is now taking ploce in America. If France 
and England can act in harmony on these subjects, it will 
be a great benefit; not only to the two countries themselves, 
bat to Europe and the world.” Lord John was never noted 
for the perspicacity of his phrases; and it is to be hoped therefore that 
our sensitive aod malignant brethren immediately around us will not 
attribute too much weight to the accidental use of this term, meant be- 
yond doubt to apply to the United and the Confederate States. The 
N. Y. Herald probably, so soon as its evil eye is set hereupon, will call 
this a deliberate recognition of the South, aud exprees wonder that Mr. 
Adams did not forthwith demand his passports. Neither let the too sus- 
ceptible read herein a sign or a threat of interference. Nothing can be 
further from the views of her Majesty’s Government. The utmost that 
can be charged upon it is the possible desire that mediation might be 
made of some avail. Ifeuch a thought does not argue any profound 
knowledge of the causes and the tendencies of the present hostile strife, 

at least it argues uofeigaed readiness to aid in bringing the strife to a 
close. 

The abszoluteness of the neutrality proclaimed by the Queen, and 
adopted as the policy of the Government, must indeed be recognized in all 
its force by the country at large, when we fiad total abstinence with re- 
ference to the whole subject adopted tacitly as a rule on the floor of both 
Houses of Parliament. Oocasionally a question is asked ; nothing more, 
Is it that our insular legislators are so wrapped up in their own domestic 
proceedings, that they can give no beed or time to what lies beyond the 
narrow seas that bound them? Let our selected Parliamentary extracts 
in this day’s Albion answer. On one night, the Spanish occupation of 
San Domingo was discussed ; on another, Spain’s dealings with Moroc- 
co; on a third, the stale and impracticable theme was the wrongs 
of Poland ; on a fourth, the fresher bat equally hopeless topic was the 
cheat put upon Europe by Louis Napoleon when he annexed any por- 
tion of Savoy, aod upon Switzerland especially when he annexed the 
Northern provinces. Foreign writers and speakers do indeed sometimes 
reproach us, and not altogether witboat cause, for a proneness to dabble in 





weazel with a rabbit. 

The guns old ships, which, comparatively, did little damage, con- 
sisted of wooden towers, just like the stone towers which constituted the 
fort.esses on land. There were generally two, one fore and one aft, and 
from the former a part of the ordinary ships of the present day retain 
the name of forecastie— pronounced foxel. These castles gradually came 
down storey by storey. In pictures of the battle of La Hogue, or of con- 
temporary Dutch seaports, with their vessels, there is a relic of the old 
caatellated form in enormous height of the poops, and of the bul- 
warks generally. In Chatham Docks the old ships undergoing repair or 
lengthening may siill, at a distance, be djstinguished from the new by 
the vestiges of this traditional form, the tendency having of late been to 
remove everything that partakes of protection for the purpose of giving 











freer play to the instruments of 


tters that concern us not. Sarely we should be exempt from such a 
charge, in reference to the American civil war.. 

SiryW. Atherton, the Solicitor-General, has stepped up into the At- 
torney-Generalship vacated by Sir R. Bethell’s promotion to the Wool- 
sack. He himself is succeeded by Mr. Roundell Palmer, whose ante- 
cedeats are known to the legal and would ecarcely interest the ordinary 
reader. The change however is said to be but a temporary one, a Jadge- 
ship being{destined for the new Attorney-General, whore place will be 
then occupied permarently by Mr. Palmer.—Our hale Premier, whose 
seventy-seventh birth-day is approaching, has shown once more how 
easily he can throw off the cares of office, and demean himself as though 
a boy again. Himself a Harrovian, be laid, on the 4th inst., the first 





stone of a new Library at Harrow School, which is to bear the bame 
and commemorate the virtues of the late Dr. Vaughan, to whom 
is attached the same clarum e venerabile nomen at Harrow, as to 
Dr. Arnold at Rugby. There was nothing noteworthy in Lord Palmer. 
ston’s speech made on this the regular speech-making day, though he 
may have incidentally stimulated the ambition of the youths whom he 
addressed, in reminding them that the present century has seen fogr 
Harrow boys become Prime Ministers of the realm. Interested ag we 
Britons all are in the health and vigoar of our Chief, it is perhaps more 
pertineat to record that, despite foul weather, his Lordship’s jour. 
ney from and back to the metropolis was made on horseback, 
—That same dey, the Fourth of July, was celebrated by a portion 
of the Americans resident in or visiting London. About one 
handred and twenty persons gathered around a public breakfast 
table; but the meeting assumed a somewhat clerical shape, owing 
to the absence of men eminent in statesmanship or commerce 
or literature or social life, and as nothing was said by the various 
speakers that had not been said previously over and over again, we do 
not make room for any report.—Monsieur du Chailla, irreverently calleg 
the “Gorilla-man,” bas added to his notoriety, if not to his popularity, 
by losing his temper at a Meeting of the Ethnological Society, and com. 
mitting a most gross assault upon a Mr. Malone who bad, in the course of 
the evening’s diecussion and elsewhere, denounced M. du Chaillu as a char- 
latar. The importance attached to this scandal—to the origin of which 
we shall probably refer next week, in expressing our opinion of M. da 
Chaillu’s book—only proves the eingular quiet of the great metropolis, 
and the willingness of press and public to create or enjoy a sensation. 

Though abstaining—as both custom and natural instinct dictate to 
those who are in deep mourning—from participation in the usual féleg 
and amusements of the London season, the Qaeen, we are happy to per- 
ceive, does not allow her private sorrow to interfere with the exercise of 
her public duties, nor with that habitual love of air and exercise which 
gives tone to the minds and bodies of our English matrons.—The young 
heir-appareaot has gone to the military camp at the Curragh, to study the 
routine of military life. He will do duty with the first battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, aad will remain there some weeks. 

Such are the leading subjects of London gossip. 


The state of Europe may be regarded with anxiety, though rather 
with respect to the internal condition of certain portions, than as regards 
the chances of a general collision. Fears as to the latter have indeed in 
great measure subsided; and as European governments open their 
eyes to the enormous cos’ entailed upon eome of them by wars from 
which they have recently emerged, disinclination to play the same cost- 
ly game mast increase. Still, the millennium of peace has not yet ar- 
rived. Russia has not tamed Warsaw down to contented submission. A 
fresh chasm has been opened out between the Hangarian Diet 
and the Emperor of Austria, who has refused to receive the 
Address voted by the Diet, and has returned it with orders 
that a new and more respectfal one should be presented to him. 
But for the immense military preparations of the Empire, it 
is probable that an immediate appeal to arms would follow this un- 
gentle dealing between a Sovereign and one of his States. As it is, one 
knows not bow soon the Italians and the Austrians may again be at war; 
in which case, the Hungarians will undoubtedly become participante. 
The language of Baron Ricasoli is more determined than that of the late 
Count Cavour ; and an allusion to the “ natural and legitimate bounda- 
ties,” of the new Italian Kingdom can only point to Venetia. Yet Italy 
is not all tranquil. A reactionary spirit is actively at work in Naples, 
securing means and encouragement from the ex-King Francis at Rome; 
while the long-standing and galling Roman question is still an open one, 
dependent mainly for ite solation upon the will of one whose purposes 
may not be read. 

And France, so rich, powerfal, united, and tranquil—she too is not 
without her causes of vexation. The Emperor has gone to Vichy, the 
watering-place of invalids, and alarmists speak of his ill health. His 
dubious and threatening policy, which has caused Great Britain and 
other powers to expend euch gigantic sums in naval and military 
rations, bas saddled upon his own Empire a deficit of thirteen millions of 
pounds sterling for the current year, and has increased the national con- 
solidated debt one fourth since the proclamation of the Empire. Nor 
are the opponents of the Government without their small individual 
triumphe. In eeveral of the Departments, at the election to the Coun- 
cile-General, the nominees of the Prefets have been outvoted. In Paris, 
the Duc de Broglie has skilfully parried a government prosecution for 
printing a so-called political pamphlet, by pleading that he was exempt 
from ordinary jurisdiction, in his quality of Knight Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. The law-court was fain to admit the plea, and the 
Mugh is against the Minister of the Interior. 


The War of Separation; a Stirring Week. 

In strange contrast with the social and political lassitude at home have 
been the events occurring and reported during the last few days, in con- 
nection with the hostilities between North and South. Not that any 
general action is known, at the moment of writing, to have been fought, 
the result of which could largely affect the whole issue. This may or 
may not be close at hand—for opinions differ widely as to the probability 
of a grand struggle in the field—still, we have to record a variety of 
incidents that each succeeding day has brought forth. Some of these 
may now appear stale, so rapid are communications and so varied is the 
food supplied by daily newspapers for the hungering public ; they may 
not, nevertheless, be omitted. 

The military movements comprise several battles—unless skirmishes 
were the fitter term—in Westera Virginia, in which the Northern Gene- 
ral, M‘Clellan, obtained decisive advantages, especially at Laurel Hill, 
where he captured six brass guns and all the enemy’s camp equipage, 
and made many prisoners, including several officers.—This affair was fol- 
lowed by other partial engagements—so copiously reported by the daily 
press, that we do not attempt to detail them—after one of which Colonel 
Pegram, commandiaog a remnant of 6(0 Southerners, surrendered with 
them at discretion.—This disaster to the Southern arms was speedily fol- 
lowed by another. On Sunday morning last, a cons‘derable force of 
U. S. troops under General Morris totally defeated a large force under 
Major General Garnett, C.S.A., a few miles from St. George, 
the latter officer having been shot dead on the field —General 
M‘Clellan has more than a thousand prisoners; and according to the 
detailed accounts of the Northern papers Secession is pat down by foree 
of arms in the Western district of Virginia. One thing however strikes 
us as unaccountable. The Secessionists are invariably represented 99 
outnambering twice, thrice, fourfold, their opponents ; and yet, save at 
Big Bethel and at Aqueia Creek, there has scarcely teen a collision out 
of which the Northern forces have not come triumphant, and almost with- 
out lose. We do not understand all this ; still less do we propose to ex- 
plain it. We should be glad however to know whether the Southera 
men who have so far come in contact with the Northerners are, or are not, 
raw and undisciplined levies not yet manufactured into soldiers. Either 
this mast be so, or the accounts before us are exaggezated. 

The occurrences in Western Virginia are however dwarfed by the ad- 
vance of what is called the Grand Army, from Washington and Alexaa- 
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dria towards Manassas Gap Junction, the most Westerly of the three 
military routes to Richmond. The public, as represented by the press, 
has long been clamorous for this advance. It was commenced on Tues- 
day afternoon. The force under command of General McDowell 
is set down variously at from 35,000 to 55,000 men, and 
is excellently appointed and ext ly well supplied with 
artillery. It ocoupied Fairfax Court-House and Centreville successively 
without resistance, the Southerners falling back. Oa Thursday after- 
noon, however, the first foretaste of a serious collision took place, at 
Bull’s Run, near Manaseas Junction, between a reconnoitering party 
thrown forward by Brigadier General Tyler, U. S. A., and a strong 
body of the Confederated troops. The former fell back after considerable 
exchange of cannon shots, but without any engagement at close quarters. 
Their loss in the first instance was roughly estimated at fifty killed and 
wounded ; but there were so many statements afloat yesterday afternoon 
that we cannot set down anything as positive. It is certain only that 
there has been very severe fighting. 

Nor is it on land alone that this conflict has begun to assume large 
proportions and to threaten terrible consequeaces. The early and easy 
capture of the little privateer Savannah led to a belief that the South 
could not carry out its threats to prey upon Northern commerce on the 
sear. The news of the week has shown the error of that impression. On 
Saturday, the public heard with surprise that the privateer brig Je/. 
Davis bad made several prizes off Cape Hatteras, and then within one hun- 
dred miles of Nantucket Shoals—in most instances sending away the 
vessels under a prize crew, to seek entrance into some unblockaded South- 
ern port, in one or two ransackirg alone and then permitting the victims 
to pursue their course. This Je/. Davis is said to be the old slaver Echo, 
that had been laid up for two years in Charleston harbour.—This was not 
pleasing intelligence ; but clesely on it came the astounding news that the 
steamer Suméer, of the C.S. navy, had ran the blockade of the Missis 
sippi, and had gone into Cienfuegos on the South side of Cuba, carrying 
with her seven American vessels as prizes, having destroyed another that 
was too large toman. The Telegraph to Havana was immediately pat 
at work by the American ‘Consal, and the result wae that the Sumter 
was compelled to put to sea again within twenty-four hours, 
the accounts being somewhat misty as to ber prizes. Apart 
from the strong Proclamation of Neutrality, recently issued by the Spa- 
nish government but unknown at Cuba when these events occurred, it is 
stated that several of these captures were made within three maritime 
leagues of the shore, in which case the seizure would be clearly illegal. 
The U.S. government hae, of course, claimed that the Spanish govern- 
ment was bound to give protection to their vessels thus assailed. The 
issue we have yet to learn. It is scarcely necessary to add that several 
Revenue Cruisers, as well as the Niagara and Vincennes, and other ships 
of war, have been sent off (o look for these audacious Southerners. 

There remain the proceedings of Congress during the week ; but these 
are 80 jumbled between the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
that we could not extricate them without more space than is at our dis- 
posal. Besides, it is expected that this Extra Session is on the point of 
adjournment, after which it will be easy to review its doings. Two 
things are tolerably clear. Congress has voted almost unlimited means 

for carrying on the war with the South; the Morrill Tariff is not 
modified. Duties of fifteen cents per lb. on tea, and five cents on coffee 
and sugar, are to be added to the other high taxes now imposed. 


Chaos Come Again in Mexico. 

Is this Western world lapsing away from civilization? But a brief 
time siace, and there were signs as well as hopes that the clouds of bar- 
bariem, which have long shrouded the Mexican Republic, were at lust to 
be cleared away. At present each succeeding item of news from that 
quarter plunges us again into the gloomy record, that had become at 
once familiar and disgusting. The letter of our correspondent at the 
Capital, which we publish to-day, is enough to make one despair of any 
improvement. It may be a minor evil, but it is at the same time one of 
the unhappy consequences of the civil war prevailing between the United 
and the Confederate States of this country, that all hope of enlightened 
and disinterested efforte—on the part of America and Great Britain 
jointly—to shape the destinies of Mexico to wholesome national pur- 
poses must be indefinitely postponed. In some such efforte, improbable 
as they may seem 4t present, lies the only chance of regeneration for that 
unhappy country. Any Roman Catholic power, that interfered, would 
but render the Church party and despotism more firmly based. 





A Word for a “ Down-East”’ Contemporary. 

The Boston Daily Courier bas animadverted upon some remarks that 
we made, in our last iseue, upon Mr. Lincoln's latest message. We have 
no intention to pursue the theme, or to put in any rejoinder; bat we 
cannot refrain from recording a grateful senee of the courteous and con- 
siderate—we might say complimentary—tone in which the Courier ex- 
presees its dissent from our views. The habitual bitterness of journalism 
has lost nothing of its acrimony, through the physical strife to which the 
country is committed. So much the more pleasant it is to find argu- 
ments put forward with forbearance, and no offence taken where sone 
was intended. To the silly and reiterated charges of British “ arro- 
gance” and British “impertinence’” we are becoming absolutely 


callous. 
a 


ya usc. 


The amusements of fashionable life are for the most part so vapid, that it is 
at once novel and refreshing to read of an aristocratic performance of an Ora, 
torio. We find it however recorded in print that, on the evening of the 20th 
ult., the Earl of Wilton assembled a large party at Freemasons’ Hall, when an 
amateur performance of Mendelssohn's oratorio of “ Elijah” took place, the 
band and chorus consisting of more than 100 performers, under the leadership 
of the Hon. Seymour Egerton. 

The hestra was posed as follows :—First violins ; Messrs. F. Clay, 
@Egville, Knobel, Mendes, Pritchard, and Raper.—Second*¥violins ; Messrs. 
Hoghes, Plowden, Rougemont, and Sparrow.— Violas ; Messrs. Cooper and Tar- 
ner.—Violincelli; Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Messrs. Hanbart. E. Knobel, and 
Robley.—Contra-Bassi ; the Rev. Mr. Rowden, Sir Archibald Macdonald, and Mr. 
Morris.—Flauti ; Messrs. Lepatourd and Curtis.—Oboe ; Mr. Selby.—Clarinetti ; 
Miss Greville (concertina) and Mr. Broadwood.—Fagotti; Mr. Villiers Liste r 
and Mr. Evans.—Corni; Messrs. Tatham, Wetherall, and Ford.—Trombe ; 
Messrs. Mitford and Breedon.—Tromboni ; Messrs. C. Beer, Charnley, and Barker- 
—Tympani ; Viscount Grey de Wilton.—Organ ; the Hon. Victoria Grosvenor.— 
The chorus consi ot: Soprani ; Lady Harriet Ashley, Mrs. A. Benyon, 
Miss Helen Bagge, Miss Codrington, Lady Alice Egerton, Lady Harrington, 
Hon. Eleanor Liddell, Miss Alice Lister, Mrs. Ronalds, Lady Smythe, Hon. Caro- 

Stonor, Lady Emily Villiers, Miss Edith Villiers, Miss Elizabeth Villiers, 
Hon. Mrs. Ward, Hon. Wellesley, Miss Elizabeth Wood, and Lady Agneta 
Yorke.—Alti ; Miss Bonar, Miss Marian Bonar, Lady Alwyn Compton, Miss 
Alice Corry, Hon. Catherine Canning, Lady Katherine Egerton, Miss Blanc 
Ellice, Jane Hay, Lady Allice Kerr, Miss K. King, Miss Kinloch, Hon. 
Elizabeth Montagu, Miss Montgomery, Miss Portal, Miss Robertson, Hon. Cathe- 
Tine Stonor, and Hon Mary Th«siger.—Tenori ; Messrs. Blair, W. Bentham, Cob- 
ham, Hon. Cecil Dancombe, Mr. M. Galer, the Rev. T. Elmore, Dr. Lavies, Mr. 
FP. Lewin, Capt. Moncreifie, Messrs. Murdoch and A. Math Lieut.-Col. Ne- 
ville, Messrs. C. Plowden, Robinson, C. Stephenson, = ig Stewart, and Mr. 
ps Taylor. Bassi ; Messrs. Anderson, Baker, S. Bell, E. Clay. A. Corry, 
Col. ro Forbes, Gerard, Hitchin, ag dha © _—— 
Messrs. H. King, berd, Moss, Ram, Sartoris, , mers- 
dale, Messrs. Stamford and Hi. Stroud. a 

In the absence of novelties in this colama, the reader is referred to an inter- 
esting ‘record elsewhere, of the leading Aminas who have appeared on the 
Ttalian stage. 


A Srare Concert at Bocxtxouam Patacs.—A state concert of sacred 
music took place at Buckingham Patace on the 28th ult., by commacd of 
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the Queen. Her Majesty was not present herself. but spent the night at 
White Lodge, Richmond Park, and retarned to pechteghens Palace the 
next day. The Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
and the Crown Princess of Prussia, the Princess Alice, the Duchess of 
Cambridge and the Princees Mary, the Dake of Cambridge, Prioce Louis 
of Hesse, and Prince Frederick of Holstein, were prerent. The band 
comprised ber Majesty’s private band, with numerous additions from the 
Philharmonic Society, the Royal Italian Opera, &c. The chorus were 
selected from the Italian Opera, and the amateurs of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Exeter-ball. The entire orchestra comprised upwards of 
two hundred performers. Conductor, Mr. Anderson, director of her Ma- 
Jesty’s private band. At the organ, Mr. W. G. Cusine, organist of ber 
Majesty’s private chapel. The vocal performers were :—Mdlle. Titiens, 
Miss Lascelles, Mdile. Adeliaa Patti, Siguor Gardoni, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Putey, and Signor Giugliai. 
——— 


Brama. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence are at the Winter Garden, and are doing, it is said, an 
excellent business ; but for the critic there is no occupation. We select there- 
fore from a London paper one more illustration of the amusements of the me- 
tropolis—another sp of the slight of the material, out of which French 
dramatists contrive to make excellent little pieces. : 

Seldom do we see a piece more agreeable in its tone and more neat in its con- 
struction than a little comedy entitled “ Le Gentilhomme Pauvre,” which is 
now played at the St. James’s Theatre. The principal character is the Mar- 
quis de la Fresnaie, a very amiable specimen of the old French nobility, who, 
to pay the debts of his brother, has sold the family chateau, and leads a se- 
claded life with his daughter Madeline, in a humble farm, where his high rank 
and his small expenditure earn for him the character of a miser. M. Rigaud, a 
rich banker, who holds an estate in the neighbourhood, and would gladly en- 
graft a little nobility on his pedigree, proposes a marriage between his son 
Georges and Madeline, which the Marquis gladly accepts, as the fature welfare 
of his daughter is the chief object of hissolicitude. Being nearly penniless, the 
decayed noble parts with a gold snuflbox, the last relic of his family, in order 
po pete for the dinner at which the marriage preliminaries are to be settled, 
and so small is the stock of wine that it is consumed long before the thirst of the 
banker is satisfied. The horror of the Marquis at this revelation of his de- 
ficiencies nearly produces a fainting fit, and causes a sudden interruption to the 
entertainment, and, when the parties proceed to business, Rigaud is so indig- 
nant at the determination of the aristocrat not to allow his daughter a portion, 
that the marr‘age is broken off altogether, still on the supposition that the Mar- 
quis is an obstinate miser. However,the unfortunate man reveals the whole 
truth to his daughter, which is confirmed Ly what in English we should call an 
“execution” on his goods and chattels. 

The second act takes place at the Chateau de la Fresnaie, which has been 
purchased by Madame (Godard, a wealthy widow of plebeian origin, whose hand 
is sought by M. Rigaud. Nothing could be more advantageous than a marriage 
with the rich banker, but Madame Godard hesitates ; for, having buried the 
low-born husband who made all her money, she thinks she may now gratify her 

ride by an aristocratic alliance. It so happens that the Marquis and 
Madeleine. each of whom is endeavouring to gain a livelihood, without 
the knowledge of the other, meet at the chateau, where the former is 
engaged as a pianoforte tuner, the latter as a seamstress. Their real 
rank is soon discovered by Madame Godard, who, in as plain terms as she 
can command, makes a proposal of marriage to the Margqais, offering her 
own wealth as the price of a title. The Marquis, who at first with courteous in- 
dignation refuses the sale of his family name, is nearly won by the persevering 
widow, when she dwells on the prospects of his daughter; buat affairs take a 
completely new turn through the sudden entrance of Rigaud, who, distressed at 
the pain he has occasioned to an honourable man, once more asks the hand of 
Madeleine for his son Georges, on condition that my bring no dowry. 
The Marquis, not to be outdone in generosity, urges Madame Godard to accept 
Rigaud, and the curtain falls on a picture of = felicity, which is heigh- 
tened bya small gift made by Rigaud to the Marquis—the gold snuffbox that 
was sold to purchase the unlucky dinner. 

e pl t of this t little piece arises in a t measure from 
the truly liberal spirit in which it isconceived. The fallen representative of an 
ancient family is P in antagonism with the upstart millionnaire, but there 
is no hostility in the collision, nor have the authors, MM. Dumanoir and Lafar- 
gue, made use of one party as a mouthpiece for the utterance of bitter senti- 
ments against the other. On the contrary, the patrician and plebeian vie with 
each other in kindli and g ity, and even Madame G . in- 
ferior in mind to the banker Rigaud, is an intrinsically good-natured woman. 

The awe pnd of the Marquis de la Fresnaie by i. Paul Devaux is worthy 
of the highest commendation. He is the thorough-bred gentleman, whose dig- 
nity no amount of misfortune can overcome ; and when with all stateliness he 
ae + the menffl services of his household, laying his own table-cloth and 

ushing his own coat, it is bard to say whether the incongruity between the 
person and the a is ludi or pathetic, until dents 
show that anything like a laugh has been sadly out of place. Nor is there a 

icle of repulsive haughbtiness in the dignity of the fine old nobleman. His 
tone is always mild, his manner always courteous, and even when his indigna- 
tion is by the rich widow it never temps him to fi the politeness 
pl nae of the old school. When it is remembered that M. Paul Devaux 
is ordinarily a “ light comedian,” his perfect assimilation to a man of sixty is 
really surprising. Mademoiselle Alice Théric looks interesting as Madeleine,; 
the banker Rigaud is played with much heartiness by M. Covnaglia; and Ma- 
dame Leduc has a suitable part as the rich widow. e 
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MEXICO. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 


It would be easy to fill half a dozen columns with what has transpired 
since the date of my last, were I only to note one quarter of the changes 
threatened and accomplished in the Cabinet and Government generally ; 
bat as your readers can have no interest in such squabbles, I will confine 
myself to a few of the most prominent events, and leave details and 
occurrences witbin the Palace walls to those who have more time and 
more space allotted to them. News of the election of President Juarez 
as Constitutional President will no doubt have reached you ere this, and 
will have informed you that he was elected by but a small majority and 
by the Congress. 

The Citizen General Gonzales Ortega must feel bitter dieappoint- 
ment at this termination of an affair, to turn the current of which to his 
own account he did so much, and even sacrificed the peace of the coun- 
try. All now koow that the schemes and backslidings of this weak and 
ambitious man have entailed upon unbappy Mexico a prolongation of the 
Clergy war, which the world supposed had received its death blow last 
December, whilst it still retains vitality and vigour, and must necessarily 
require many lives and much money to extinguish. 

ad he acted in good faith, as almost every one believed he would do, 
the Church party would not now be parading two th d men in 
field, to the terror of every industrious and peaceable inhabitant in the 
country ; nor would villages have been reduced to ashes and property 
destroyed, as is daily done by Marquez and Zaloaga—the former styling 
himself Commander-in-Chief, and the latter President. A day or two 
after Ortega took possession of the Capital, theee with other miscreants 
—Miramon among the rest—took refuge here, and the police kept him 
advised from hour to hour of their whereabouts ; but his personal 
gramme not suiting an end to the war at that moment, he assisted them 
one by one to escape, surround themselves with military malcontents 
and bandits and assassins, whose whole object is to live by plunder, 
aod to destroy what they can not carry away. The scenes lately 
enacted near Gaadalaxara by a section of this band of raffians, under one 
Lozada, are heart-rending to listen to and are such as I cannot attempt 
to describe. Village after village bas been destroyed, and men, women 
and children have been put to the eword without remorse. One of the 
causes of this traly distressing state of the country I have already 
alluded to; but there is yet another trath to be told, a trath far too 
public and too well established to admit of refutation. 

















that the leading, most active, and rancorous spirits of this faction have 
an asylam in a Fores ion, where they have been for months 
past holding directive councils and subsidising the sanguinary monsters 
who are under their orders and control ! 

The bratal and cowardly way in which Senor Ocampo was dragged 
from his farm-house and put to death by Marquez and Zuloaga raised for 
a day the indignation of the people, and the Congress forthwith author- 
ized tke Executive Government to outlaw these men and some others, 

paniards Cobos among the rest, and offer a reward for their de- 
livery. Four of the leading men of the Liberal party are now no more, 
the last was shot only a few days . by the ruffian Galvez, who with 
his bandits sarprised Don Santos De Galladoand his few followers and 
executed him and his officers on the spot. All this happened witbia six 
leagues of the a Mexico, where the Church party now assemble io 
imposing force. Horrors in these days follow one another in-such quick 
succession that we are nc longer etartled at what two years ago would 
bave made one’s blood run cold. A Government official in the civil service 
was seized on the 17th inst., near Paebla, by Marquez, and was tarred 
and burnt alive! To keep a record of the acts of barbarity committed 
by this monster would require an entire page every week, to enumerate 
what he does in the name of Religion, Law, and Order. This fratricidal war 
bas, however, assumed another new phaee of late. 

Bands of villains 1 over the country on horseback, make sudden 





descents upon people in their homes, seize them, aad hold them 
















the | late Mr. Braidwood. The Lord Mayor presided. 


Will it be believed, in the face of this wholesale pillage and slaughter, | E 


for ransom. The fature of this country looks more than ever gl 
now, and foreign assistance is the only measure that can by penihiaiey 
save it ; a force of from 10,000 to 15,000 foreign troops would be we’ 
received and would secure peace to the entire country. 

A building in this city catled the ‘‘Obispado” contains a few of the 
mort violent and retrograde of the Caurch faction, awaiting trial ; but 
no judge can be found to pase sentence upon any one of them. The timid, 
vacillating conduct of President Juarez leads the judges to believe that 
they themselves might cre long have to change places with the criminals, 
which by withholding sentence they may escape. None suffer punish- 
ment now a-days bat the poor and unfortunate. Those who by force of 
circumstances commit petty thefts are the oply ones visited with cbas- 
tisement for such crimes there are judgee, sentences, and daily execu- 
tions ; but for thoze who keep alive the revolution, counsel the burning 
of villages, wholesale murder, and the roasting of people alive—there 
are neither laws, scaffolds, nor even responsibility. 

Two defeats have been sustained by this Government within. a few 
days of each other ; neither of them important in themselves, but they 
may lead to important consequences, In both cases men arms, and am- 
munition have fallen into the power of the Church party, who, strength- 
ened by this acquisition, will become more formidable and terrible to 
the defenceless towns and villages over which they may get control. 
Marquez and Zuloaga are at this moment within « few eagues of us 
with about 2500 of the most ferocious wretches in the country, and great 
preparatious are making here to go and attack them. Looking at the 
present state of affairs, we must not feel eurprised if we learn of 
the retirement of Juarez under the plea of ill health, as it seems quite 
—_ —_ ao a can be undertaken while he occupies 

@ place of Chie istrate. Every day we feel ‘mor 
loss of Don Meguel tte de Tajada- r oe ee Be 

Mexico, June 30th,1861. 
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Fatts aud HFaucies, 


We are delighted to record that Madame Ristori has been en 
Mr. Ulimana for a visit to this country. She is to come in Seabee 
1862, and to bring her company with her. She will perform both in 
French and Italian. —Florence Nightingale’s “Hints to Nurses” 
bas been translated into German. —TIn noticing, last week, the pub- 
lished translation of Michelet’s La Mer, we forgot to mention the extreme 
closeness with which the translator. in one respect, sticks to histext. He 
speaks of the Sea in the feminine gender, following the original ¢lle of his 
author!—————The new Victoria Theatre in Berlin is a double one : 
that is to say, there are two auditories for the public, with a double stage 
between them ;—hence a theatre for the winter towards the street, and a 
summer theatre on the garden side, at the back.—— An original 
drama by Martin F. Tupper is about to be played in Manchester. Alfred 
the Great is the hero. Punch says that as Captain Fowke and Mr. 
Sidney Smirke both claim credit for the pretty Arcades in the Gardens 
at South Kensington, he would suggest that they share the credit, as 
“* Arcades Ambo.” The Alpine Club is to devote its energies to 
Iceland, this year. Mr. Longman, the Vice-President, has just publicly 
notified the members that two brilliant volcanic eruptions have taken place. 
It has been announced that the Duc de Richelieu was soon to be 
married to Mrs. Lyne Stephens, formerly Mademoiselle Duvernay. This is 
authoritatively denied by the London Times, An attempt bas been 
made to construct a railway in India out of local capital alone. The line 
is to be from Cawnpore to Luckaow, and the scheme has been taken up by 
three Christian merchants and several of the great native landholders in 
Oude. Government bas promised land and ev assistance short of a 
guarantee. The capital is fixed at half a million sterling, in 20,000 
shares of £25 each. A Montreal paper states that the resignation 
of the local Directors of the Graod Trank Railway Company has 
been accepted, and that two Commissioners are on their way to 
manage the road and to look after the interests of the company.——_— 
Hume, the American ‘ medium” who crazed half Paris, is exposed as a 
trickster. It seems that a shoe of very singular construction, containing 
springs and other mechanical appliances, was found, after the medium’s 
third visit, in the room in the Tuileries in which he had shown off his 
wonders. This is a story floatiog ubont ; but we don’t believe a word of 
it. Hume is no such fool. Lieut. Hughes, of A. M. 66th regi- 
ment, has been killed by an elephant while hunting in India. He had 
succeeded in killing one, but on going in for another his cap missed fire, 
and he was immediately trodden into the mire, from which he found 
difficulty in extricating hisfeet. One tusk was driven through his thigh H 
bis neck, arm, and leg were broken, and his chest flattened._—_—___The 
Credit Mobilier is aiding the General Maritime Company of France to 
establish new lines of steamers to this Western world. Five are to ply 
between Havre and New York. We doubt ‘heir plying long or success- 
fully ——-—The Prince of Wales is to make a stay at Powerscourt, in 
the county of Wicklow, where he is to visit the beautiful ecenery of that 
district. Meeere. Robin and Co., of Gaspé, Bay Chaleur, have 17 
echooners and 164 fishing boats afloat, and rag 3,500 men in their 
fishing operations. Another firm, Mesers. Boutillier, Brs., have 12 vessels, 
and 169 boats, and employ 2,500 men. The citizens of Quebec are 
about to entertain Capt. Kennedy, of the Great Hastern, at a public dinner. 
——The Patterson-Bonaparte case was decided, in Paris, on the 1st inst. 
The appeal bas been dismissed, and the jadgment confirmed. lo 
Laing arrived at Penang on the 24th of May, and had then nearly reco 
vered from his late dangerous illness. A later account states that he 
is about to eail for Eogland. —-It is said. that the Queen 
will pay a visit to Ireland during the latter part of August.————The 
rchasers of the India House for £155,000 were Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. 
eywood. Mr. Kennard, and one or two other capitalists. The intention 
is to apply the site in supplying the great want in the City of large 
accommodation tor public companies, rooms for public meetings, &o. A 
hope is expressed that it may be possible to spare the portico, which, 
although not a first-rate specimen of taste, is looked upon as a creditable 
work of the period, while the sculpture in the pediment possesses consi- 
derable interest————A letter in the London Times says that all India 
is ringing with expressions of grateful surprise at the large amounts of 
subscriptions that have been collected for the purpose of relieving the 
victims of starvation there. On the 27th ult., Earl Granville, the 
Prussian Minister and Countess Bernstoff, and Viscount Sydney, dined 
with the Queen. —A meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
London, on the 3rd inst., to raise a memorial fund for the family of the 
The Empress of 
Austria will spend the winter in Cairo. ——A relationship 
existed between the late Sultan Abdul-Medjid and Napoleon IIL, The 
grandmother of the former was Mdme. Aimée Dubuc de Rivery, a rela- 
tive of Joeéphine de la Pagerie, maternal ancestor of the Emperor. 
The evacuation of Syria by the French troops commenced on Mey 30th, 
and was completed on the 10th ult.——-——A slight shock of an earth- 
uake was felt in Montreal and other localities of Canada, on the night of 
bureday week.——-——The Comet bas almost disap 
Major-Gen. Manteuffel has been sent to Magdebarg for three months’ impri- 
sonment in the fortress. Thus have the Prussian law courts decided on 
the merits of the late notorious duel. —-——Madame Lind-Goldschmid, 
was to sing at Dudley House an the 4th inst. for the benefit of the Socie- 
ty of Female Artiste ————Sir] Henry Bulwer is said to be very ill, 
at Constantinople, from an attack of pleurisy —-——The Grand Hoiel 
du Louvre, Paris, is to be transferred to the {French Government for a 
Post-Office.——_———“ Othello”’ is soon to be brought out at the Princese’s 
theatre, London. Mr. Fechter plays Othello; Mr. Ryder, Jago; 
Miss Reynolds, Desdemona. ——The harvest this year in 
gypt is magnificent, and prices of grain are expected to 
be two-thirds lower than they were last year.”————— 
The sum appropriated by Goverament to the various Presidencies of 
India for public works, during the current year, is £3,370,000. 
The Pope has recovered from his late illnese. The Prince Con- 
sort laid the coraer stone of the Merchant Seamen’s Orpban Asylam at 
Snaresbrook on the 28th ult. The newly elected House of Assem- 
bly in New Brunswick is summed up as follows: Liberals 20 ; Opposi- 
tion 17 ; uncertain 4. —Mr. Longfellow was suffering so —. 
both in mind and body, when his unfortunate wife was laid to rest in 
Auburn Cemetery, that be was aot able to follow her remains to the 
ave.————Priace Edward Island had a population of 70,505 in 1855. 
Last year it numbered 80,714.—-——A local paper says that the Com- 
mittee appointed for getting up the games at Montreal on the 18th inst., 
for the benefit of the Irish Protestant Benevolent Society, intend offering 
a prize for a Short Foot Race, to be competed for by persons weighiog 
not less than two hundred and fifty pounds each.———-—Oa the de- 
partare of the Freach troops from Syria, General d’Haatpoul addressed 
them in an ordre du jour containiog the following somewhat remarkable 
: “I peed not tell you how mach [ regret not haviog bad the 
happy chance of leading yon to battle. I know that I might have ex- 
pected everythiog of you. May we soon find ourselves ov better > 
on entirely mil ground, where no fetter will restrain our au- 
tion.” ——_——A letter from Mice states that the annexation has brought 
on an increase of taxation. The munfoipal revenue which 
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averages about 70,000 francs a year is to be raised to 600.000 francs this 
, aad 800,000 probably the year following ——-——The Lord Mayor 
as invited Mr. Cobden to a — at the Mansion house, which was to 
have taken place on the 10th of July. Mr. Chevalier, the bvench free- 
trader, is also to be present.——-———The 160th anniversary of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts wes celebrated 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 18th ult. The Bishop of Ripon preached.) 
the sermon. The operations of the Society in India and the colonies are 
very extensive, and its income during the past year amounted to up- 
wards of £90,000.—-——Lord Dofferia arrived in London on the 23rd 
ult. from bis mission to Syria——_——The sudden death is announced of 
Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby, the chief of the well-known firm of literary and 
artistic auctioneers, Mesers. Sotheby and Wilkinson. Mr. Sotheby was 
connected with the literary world not only in bis business capacity, but 
as the writer of several valuable works. ————T wo portraits have been 
lately added to the National Portrait Gallery, London ; one is George 
Lord Lytteltoa, the author of “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and historian of 
the reign of Heary II. The second portrait represents Cardinal York, 
the last of the royal house of Stuart, ia bis cardinal’s robes. It is 
believed that Parliament will be prorogued on Saturday, the 10th of 
August.————A Royal Volunteer Ball was to have taken place on the 
12th inst. at the Royal Italian Opera House, London, being the day oa 
which the Grand National Rifle Competition was to terminate.—-—— 
In the crowd of passengers who sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday last 
in the Persia, we notice Governor Bayley, of the Babamas, and family ; 
Mies Charlotte Cashmau ; Miss Stebbins, the sculptor ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Canard aod family.————There is in Boston an establishment called 
“ Lewis’s Normal Iastitute for Physical Training.”’ Ite object is to in- 
struct teachers in gymnastics, or, as the programme more gracefully 
puts it, to “educate guides in Physical Cultare.” The bination of 


to the present Emperor of the French, for his intervention on bebalf of 
Piedmont in 1859, the appearance of which, under the title of “ Poems 
before Congress” is still fresh in our readers’ memory. English epecta- 
tors were not able to sbare this enthusiasm, but Mrs. Browniog’s view 
was perbaps not much more falee on one side, than the common anti-Na- 
poleonic hypothesis in Eagland was on the other. “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows” will remain, however, the most popular of her political poems, 
though these are in every respect greatly iaferior to those of pure ima- 
ginative sentiment. Still there is strength as well as eloquence in her 
rebuke to the party who resisted English interveation in Italy on the 
plea of the sacredness of peace. 
What ! your peace admits 
Of outward anguish while it sits at home! 
It is no peace, ’tis treason stiff with doum ; 
Tis gagged despiir, and ioarticulate wrong, 
Daned Naples, Hungary fainting "neath the th 
az aples, Hun, ain! nea’ e thong, 
And Austria weatlag 8 omecth olive-leaf 4 
On ber brute forehead, while her troops outpress 
The life from these Italian souls. In brief, 
O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 
Constrain the quished worlds trom sin and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with 
And give as peace which is no counterfeit ! 

Mrs. Browning died at Florence on the 29th of June last ; she bas her- 
self delineated her own type of genius, and, with the fine passage to 
which we allude from “ Aurora Leigh” we will close this imperfect 
record of our own aod England’s lose. There was little of the calm joy 
of tranquil vision about Mre. Browning’s genius ; her art was, as she her- 
self delineates it, the overflow of long-accamalated suffering, and even 








the Doctor and the Schoolmaster is also apparentl? aimed at ; Physiology 
and Anatomy are brought within the range of studies.————The (a- 
zette Musicale states that the Directors of the Great Exhibition for 1862 
intend to offer commissions to MM. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and to 
some English writer not named, to represent music by new compositions 
fitted for the ceremonies. Rossini bas refused, but Meyerbeer and Auber 
have accepted the invitation ———The diocese of Jamaica is to be forth- 
with divided, and the Arehd y of Bab is to be erected into a 
separate see. The Ven. Charles Caulfield, D.D., Archdeacon of the Ba- 
hamazs, is to be the first Biehop. —A letter from Weimar anvonoces | 
the approaching marriage of Liszt, the pianist, to the Princess Witgensteia. 

The first fatal accident in the Alps this season occurred not long 
ago tothe daughter of a Prussian Lieut.-General, Mdlle. de Wangenbeim, 
The lady in d ding in in the Tyrol stumbled and fell dowa 
a chasm a hundred feet deep, and was killed on the spot.————-In the 
late Cricket match between Surrey and Cambridge there was a most 
wonderful exhibition of batting oa the part of Carpenter aod Hayward. 
The tormer went in when the score was at 7 and left it at 222, and the 
latter when it was at 10 and left it at 227. 


————— 


Ovituary. 


Mxs. Browninc.—There is universal lamentation over the death of 
this great and original poet, who died at Florence on the 29th ult.— 
the wonder being, among her acquaintances, that the frail thread of her 
life was not enapped at a much earlier date. From many tributes to her 
worth and powers we borrow the following, which appeared in the Specta- 
tor of the 6th inst. 


It is very painful to record the death of one from whom we had hoped 
so much es from Mrs. Browning, in the fulness cf her powers, and ton 
soon, perhaps, for the perfect matarity of her rich unchastened genius. 
By far the test, if not the only, Eoglishwoman whore name deserves 
to be ranked among our genuine poet's, Mrs. Browning had not learned 
the difficalt lerson of strictly subordinating the t wealth of her crea- 
fancy to the guidance.of a calm and lucid intellect. This steady 
denial of the pm mye was, perhaps, the only quality wanting to 
rare and unique, though a strongly marked and even eccentric, 
Tt was diffieat to hope too much, though it might have been 
“—e the wrong direction, from the authorees of “ Aurora 
d it extraordinary book, great alike in its merits and its faults, 
of the te excellence in one particular region of 
authoress ld ever learn to be completely mistress of 
wers—to keep her teeming fancy true to the service of ber 
its. All these hopes are now wrecked. One of the 
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ve 

gifts ranked far above all her countrywomen, if not all ber 
y other been taken from us at a time when we 

er. In an age of ary and frigid criticiem, the power and 
so noble a mind as Mrs. ning’s, even though its 

had not always the white simplicity of the fullest iuspira- 

an influence which cannot be lost without leaving a deep con- 

of that loss in Eaglieh society ; and it is well that it should 


” All that is known of Mrs. Browning’s private life is little indeed com- 
pared with the knowledge of her mind, which any one who bas read ber 
poems with anything like insight must have derived from them. Sel- 
dom have poems of any kird reflected more fully or more exclusively the 
personality of the poet than do those of Mrs. Browning. We have, how- 
ever, one source of independent testimony, the recollections of her inti- 
mate perroval friend Mies Mitford, who thus describes her before years of 
suffering had elicited the remarkable genius which years of happiness 
subsequently matured. 

“ My first acquaintance,” she writes in 1851, “ with Elizabeth Barrett, 
commenced about fifteen years ago. She was certainly one of the most 
interesting persons that I had ever seen. Everybody who then saw her 
said the same, so that it is not merely the impression of my partiality or 
ral entburiasm. Of a slight delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 

ling on either side of & most expressive face, large teoder eyes richly 
fringed by dark eyelashes, a smile iike a sunbeam, and such a look of 
youthfalnees that I bad some difficulty in persuading a friend in whose | 
carriege we went together to Chiewick that the translatress of the ' Pro- 
metheus’ of Aacbylus, and the authoress of the ‘ cesay on Mind,’ was 
old enough to be introduced into company, in technical language, was 
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In the following year, which we infer was the year 1837, Miss Barrett 
broke a blood-veseel on the lungs, which refused to heal, though it did 
not lead to consumption, and she was ordered to spend some time at Tor- 
quay. Duriog ber residence there a tragical event, which permanently 
impaired her health and most paiofully affected her imagivati 
prived her of her brother, On @ fine summer day the boat containing 
him and two of bis companions went down. apparently without cause, in 
crossing the bar, withio sight of the very wiadows of the house, and the 
bodies were never found. “ This tragedy,” says Mise Mitford, “ nearly 
killed Elizabeth Barrett. The house that she occupied at Terquay stood 
at the bottom of the cliffs, almost close to the sea, and she toid me her 
self that during that whole wioter the sound of the waves rang in her 
ears like the moans of one dying.” For a period of many years after- 
wards she lived entirely in a darkened room, seeing only her own family 
and most intimate friends, but reading voraciously, aod living ia an 
imaginative world of her own. In one of the “ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” the says, with strict autobiographic truth : 

I lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 
And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me. 
This long recluse life accounts for the uaique aod often eccentric charac- 
ter of much of Mrs. Browning’s poetry. Like a plant that is rearedin 
darkness, her imagination had growe into grotesque ehepes in the ab- 
sence of the healtby magnetism of the common suolight, and when re 
stored to the world it was not possible to restore at once the law of nor- 
mal growth. One of her greatest delights was the study of Greek poetry 
and philosophy—we suppose on the principle of contraries—for never 
was there a more strongly-marked specimen of the romantic imagination 
than Mra. Browning’s, or lees trace of the iofl of the c} | eebool 
of poetry on an original miod. Yet nambers of her poems show the 
ate love with which she had read Homer, the tragedians, and evea 
later Greek poets, especially Theocritus. The striking lines on the 
“Wine of Cyprus” contain perbape the most concentrated evidence 
of there studies, and show the remarkable contrast between her own ge- 
nius and her classic tastes. 

About the year 1847, Miss Barrett married Robert Browning, the well- 
known author of “ Paracelsus,” and went with him to take up ber resi- 
dence in Italy, first at Pisa, then at Florence, where she continued to 
live till ber death. Here it was that she wrote most of her maturer 
poems, especially her greatest work, “ Aurora Leigh,” and the little 
poem “ Cara Guidi Windows,” suggested by the abortive Tuscan revola- 








minds of whom England could still boast—one | he 


de- | Gen. Sir T. Willshire, Bart., Vice-Adm., the Rt. 





tion of 1848-9. Mrs. Browning’s sympathy with Italy was sodeep and true 


her happiest efforts bear evidence of this painful travail. The following 
noble lines might well be selected as the best epitaph on her rich but 
turbid genius : 


Art 

Sets action on the top of suffering ; 

The artist’s part is both to be and do, 

Transfixing with a special central power 

The flat experience of the common man, 

And turning outward with a sudden wrench, 

Half agony, half ecstacy, the thing 

He feels the inmost : never felt the less 

Because he sings it. Does a torch less burn 

For burning next reflectors of cold steel, 

That he should be the colder for his place 

’Twixt two incessant fires,—his persona! lite’s 

And that intense refraction which barns back 

Perpetually against him from the round 

Of crystal conscience he was born into 

If artist-born? O sorrowful great gift 

Conferred on poets, of a twofold life, 

When oue life has been found enough for pain! 

Mrs. Browning has left one son to the care of her widowed husband—a 

boy of twelve years old who appeared to us, in Rome fifteen months 
ago, to bave inherited a large share of the genius of both father and 


mother. = 


Rear-Apwrrat tue Hon. J. F. F. pe Ros.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
J. F. Fitzgerald de Ros died on the 19:h ult., at bis residence in Picca- 
dilly, aged fifty-seveo. He was the youngest son of Lord H. Fitzge- 
rald, third son of the first Duke of Leinster and Charlotte Baroness de 
Ros, and brother of the present premier peer of England and the Count- 
ess Cowley. At the age of fourteen he entered the navy as midshipman 
on board the 7onnant, 80, flagship of Admiral Sir B. Hallowell. He af> 
terwards served on the Mediterranean and South American stations. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and bad contributed to literature an 
interesting “‘ Narrative of Travels” made by bim in the United Svates 
and Canada, togetber with “ Observations on the Maritime Resources of 
North America and the State of the Dockyards and Navy. 


Six Joun Parreson.—The death of Sir John Patteson occurred at bis 
seat, Feniton-coart, near Honiton, Devonshire, in his 71st year. The 
was the second son of the Rev. Henry Patteson, of Drinkstone, 
Suffolk, by the daughter of Mr. Ricbard Ayton Lee, a banker of London, 
and was born in 1790, at Coney Weston, Suffolk. He was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. #in 1813, and M.A. 
in 1816, and was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1821. In 
1830 he was appointed one of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and received the honoar of koigh Io 1852 he resigned the Judge- 
ship, and was then made a Privy Councillor. In the following year 
was made a commissioner to inquire into the corporation of the 
city of London. Sir Joan was twice married ; first to the third danghter 
of Mr. George Lee, of Dickleburgh, Norfolk ; and secocdly to a daughter 
of Mr. James Coleridge, of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, who, however, 
died in 1842. —_ 

At GeMong, Victoria, Lieut.Col. Kelsall, late of the Royal Engineers.—At 
New Brompton, Gillingham, Major Thompson, late 5lst (King’s Own) Light 
Infantry.—In London, J. H. Adams, Esq., Commissary General to H. M.’ 
Forces.—In London, Clement Hue, M.D., Fellow of the al College ot Phy- 
sicians, London, for more than —~ physician to St. Bartholoaew's Hos- 
pital, aged 82.—At Southsea, General Wm. H. Connolly, late of the Royal Ma- 
rines Light lofantry.—At Christcharch, New Zealand, Sir Wm. Ogilvie, Bart., 
of Carnousie, Banffshire, formerly of H. M.’s 16th Regt. of Foot.— At Liverpool, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Esq., Assistant-C: i 'y-Ge l.—Killed in India while 
elephant hunting, Lieut. Hughes, H. M.’s 66th Regt.—At Boston, Mass., the 
Hon. Nathan Appleton.—At Namegus, Cape of Good Hope Station, Mr. E. T. 
Roffey, Assistant-Sar H. M.S. Wasp.—At Lucknow, G. H. J. Heigham, 
Brevet-Major 23d R. W. Fusiliers.—At Dublin, John Burnet, Eeq., J.P., Cooks- 
town House, county Kilxenny, late 52d Regiment. He was one of the few re- 
maining Waterloo officers.—At a ag Major Colby, R-E.— At Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, T. Hutchesson Powell, ign 10th Regt.—At inton Rectory, 
Warwickshire, Matilda Katherine, wife of the Rev. F h, from the 
fatal effects of her clothes having caught fire on the previous evening.—In Dub- 
lin, J. W. King, Esq., for upwards of thirty years editor of Saunders'’s News 


Apypotusmen§ts. 





The Earl of Zetland and Lord Belhaven have been invested by her Majesty as | POF 


Knights of the Thistle.—Sir William Atherton, Knight, H. M. Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, to be H. M. Attorney-General.—Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q.C. to be Solicitor- 
General. He will become a candidate for the representation of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, which is vacant by the nation of Mr. Henry Rich.—-T. M. Weg- 
uelin, Esq., Governor of the k of England (a Liberal) is elected M.P. for 
Wolverhampton, v. the new Lord Chancellor.—To be Knights Grand Cross of 
the Bath : Gen. Sir A. B. Clifton, Adm. Sir P. Hornby, Gen. Sir J. A. Hope, 
Gen. Sir T. W. Brotherton, Gen. Sir 8. B. Auchmaty, Adm. Sir B. Reynolds, 
on. Sir M. F. F. Berkeley, 
and Lt-Gen. Sir H. D. Jones, all heretofore K.C.Bs.—To be Knights Comman- 
ders of the Bath: Adm. E. Harvey, Lt.-Gen. Sewell, C.B., Lt.-Gen. Paty, C.B., 
Lt.-Gen. Kennedy, C.B., Lt-Gen. Goldie, C.B., Lt.-Gen. Michell, C.B.,Vice-Adm. 
H. W. Bruce, Vice-Adm. W. F. Martian, Major-Gen. W. Brereton, C.B., Rear- 
Adm. L. T. Jones, C.B., and Col. the Earl of Longford, 0.B.—H. N. D. Beyts, 
Esq., to be Protector of Immigrants for the Mauritius.— N. Cox, Esq., to be 
lnspector-General of Prisons, and D. Lillie, Esq., to be I tor of Prisons, in 
British Guiana.—The Hon. J. Carr, ChiefJustice of Sierra-Leone, to be Chief- 
Justice of New Zealand, in succession to the Hon. Mr. Arney.—Rev. C. J. Elli- 
cott, B.D., to be Dean of Exeter.—John Scott Bushe, Esq., to be Colonial Secre- 
tary for Trinidad —C. Lablache, Esq., to be a Stipendiary Magistrate, and T. 
Maguire, Esq., to be a Police Magistrate for the Maaritius.—Capt. Morrison, R. 
E._ to be Surveyor-General of Mauritius. Capt. Morrison was for some time 
Superintendent of Public Works at Barbadoes.—S. Jacobs, Esq., to be Attor- 
ney-General for British Caffraria.—W. B. Pollard, Esq., jun., to be Assistant 
Civil Engineer for British Guiana.—Col. Luke White is elected M. P. for Ling- 
ford, v. Col. Heary White who retires. 


Arvatp. 


Tue Native Inotan Anmy.—The resolatioa of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-Geaeral io Council for the redaction of the native infantry of the 
three presideocies was published ia Bombay on the 13th May. The es- 
tablishment of native infantry ia the Indian army will henceforth be as 
follows :—Unader the government of Iadia, 12 battalions ; Bengal army 
(inclading Sikh and Puojaub regimente,) 60; Madras army, 52; Pegu 
Sapper battalion (temporary,) 1; Bombay army, 30: total, 155 bat- 
talione—makiog a total streogth of about 110.400 men of all ranks, na- 
tive officers included, against a total of 174237 of all ranks on the Ist 
October, 1859, showiog a reduction of more than 63 800 men of all ranks, 
and a saving fully equal to one millidn sterling. 

It is stated that there is to be a new uniform for the whole native army, 
to consist of a tunic without collar, leaving tbe neck bare, a pair of loose 
trousers, gaiters, and a newly iavented turbao. {t is thought that this 
uniform would be admirably suited for the European soldiery in India. 


The Prince of Wales arrived at the Camp at the Curragh on the Ist 
inst., to pursue his military education ——The fourth battalion of the 
60ib Rifles will ocecpy the Citadel Barracks at Quebeo, until further 
orders.——Gen. Trollope returned to Halifax, N. S., trom St. Joba’s, New- 


that it led her even into the extravagance of addressing a kind of hymn; foundland, on the 6th inst-——Breech-!oading guns are not, as is errone- 
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ously supposed, a modern inveation. The Venetians in the seventeenth 
ceatury bad many such. There is one to be seen in the United Service 
Maseum, bearing the date of 1545, recovered from the wreck of the Mary 
Rose, sunk at Spithead. Also one of the time of Henry VIII. Sir How- 
ard Douglas mentions a small brass 4 pounder, with a detached chamber 
for breech-loading, bearing the cipher of the Datch East India Company, 
and another piece of brass ordnance of Datch make, bearing date 1650, 
——Col. Wilbraham, C.B. the Acting Adjat. Gen. of the North-west 
trict, will ehortly retire from active service, and will succeed Col. Lloyd 
in the command of the First Brigade of Cheshire Volunteer > 
——Mbjor St. Joho, of the 920d Higtlanders, succeeds to the vacant ap- 
pointment of Military Secretary to the C der in Chief in India, 
——Among the passengers who came to Montreal in the last trip of the 
North Briton, is Maj Gen. G. Bell.—Col. Kelly, C. B., and the officers of 
the 47th Regt. have presented Capt. Westera, R. N., of the Golden F, 
with a handsome si!ver goblet, as a token of their esteem for his kindaess 
and attention during their late passage out to Canada.——The head- 
quarters of the Royal Canadian Regt. have been changed from Montreal 
to London, C. W.—Recruiting for the army is for the nt entirely 
suspended, except for the 1st Dragoon Gaarde, the Royal Artillery, and 
the Royal Engineers. The recruiting sergeants in London have been 
ordered to join their respective depotea.——A series of experiments have 
been carried out at Shoeburyness with a new description of gan, the in- 
vention of Mr. Thomas. This piece of ordnance is of gigentic size, its 
weight being about seven tone, The bore of the gun is rifled with seven 
grooves. The shot used weighed 145lb. The weight of powder em. 
ployed in firing was 25\b. Daring the experiments the gun suddenly 
burst while a 145-pounder shot was being fired from it, the point of frac- 
tare at the breech showing the iron to be most faulty——An Artillery 
Depot is to be formed at Warley. The officers appointed to that station 
are from the retired Indian service. 





War-Orrice, Jciy 2.—RIl Regt Horse Gds: HE Westcar, to be Cor 
lst Drag Gds: W E F Vibart to be Cor b-p. 3d Drag Gds: C E Frederick 
be Cor b-p; V8 Robertson to be Cor b-p. 5th: Lt Hepburn, 6th, to be Lt; Lieut 
Scarlett to be Adjt. 7th: C E Scott to be Cor bp. 5th Lt Drags: Lt Saunde: 
Forfar and Kincardine Artil Mil, tobe Corbp. Rl Engineers: Scpernu Capt 
Mann to be Capt, v Bvt-Lt-Col Stanton, placed on Sec List; Lt Wilson to 
Sec Capt. Coldstream Gds: Maj and Bvt-Col Perceval to be Lt-Col w-p, v Byt- 
Col Newton, who ret on b-p; Capt and Lt-Col and Byt-Col Wood to be hia) $ 
Lt and Capt Lord Cecil to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p; Ea and Lt Carter to ti 
and Capt b-p. 5th Ft: En Hall to be Lt bp, v Thwaytes, who ret; J L Vin. 
cent to be En b-p. 1lth: En Toller to be Lt b-p, v Oliver who retires; E R M 
Baskerville,to be En b-p. 15th: Gent Cadet Burnett, RI Mil College, to be En 
wp. 22d: J M Chambers, to be En b-p, v Park, who ret. 33d: Lt Ball to be 
Capt b-p, v Barrett, who ret; En Philips to be Lt b p; En Steer, 16th, to be En. 
36th: Lt Paul to be Capt bp, v Biddle, whe ret; En Rushton to be Lt b-p; H 
G Webb to be Enbp. 4ist: J Dannto be En bp. 42d: Assist Surg Tuléeh, 
MD, Rifle Brigade, to be Assist-‘Surg. 56th: En Sallivan to be Lt w-p. v Lloyd, 
dec; En Heyland to be Lt w-p, v Monk, dec; Gent Cadet Mottee, Ri Mil College, 
to be En w-p. 65th: Gent Cadet A Heyland, Ri Mil College, to be En w-p. 
75th: Gent Cadet poe one Ri Mil College, to be En w-p. 78th: G E Lecky 
be En b-p. 79th; En Wood to be Lt bp, v De Carteret, who ret; A Lenon to 
be Eo b-p. 89th: Eo King, 96th, to be En; Gent Cadet Grenville, Rl Mil Col- 
lege, to be Ea w-p. 96th: Lt Pugh to be Capt b-p, v Thompson, who ret; Ex 
Josselyn to be Lt b-p; W G Mackie to be Ea b-p; Lt Toke to be Adjt. Ist W 
I Regt; Lt FitzGerald to be Instruc of Musk, vy Lt Plankett, who res that a 
Dep Batt—Capt and Bvt-Maj Jones. 8th Ft, to be Adjt, v Capt Grant, a. 
f a ~ and Bvt-Maj Macdonald, h-p Unatt, to be Fort-Maj at Edinburgh 
Castle, vy Bvt-Lt-Col Anderson, Unatt,dec. Unatt—Bvt-Col Scott (Lt-Governor 
of Ri Mil College) to be Maj w-p; Capt and Byt-Lt-Col Carrathers, Town Major 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to be Majw-p. Medical Depart—Assist-Surg Ovens, 
9th Ft, to be Staff-AssistSarg. Brevef-—Capt Cross, Unatt, to be Maj and Lt 
Col, and to ret Wy sale; Lt Lukin, ro 24 D Gds, to bave hen rank 
of Capt; Lt-Col Mackenzie, CB, h-p, late 92d Ft; Maj and Byt-Lt-Cul Thackwell, 
h-p, Unatt, Assist-Adjt-Gen in the 8 W District, to be Cols. Promotions to take 
place consequent on death of Maj-Gen Monius: Byt-Col Daring, ~ 4 on bh-p, 
Unatt, to have rank of Maj Gen; Byt-Col J 8 Smith, Major on h-p Unatt, to 
Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Walter, CB, 35th Ft, to be Col; Capt and Bvt-Maj Aslett, RI 
Marines, to be Lt-Col; Capt Campbell, h-p Unatt, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to 
he Maj. Memor—Sec Capt Williams, b-p, R E, to ret by sale. 


Wan-Orrice, Joxy 5.—8th Pt: Maj-Gen Ball, 46th Ft, to be Col, v Moning, 
deceased. 46th: Maj-Gen Windham, UB, to be Col. 


Navp. 

Boat-BuILpine BY Macainery.—The facts mentioned in the followii 
extract from the Builder of the 29th alt. were stated lately in our j 
in an abridged form. ‘The particalars are interesting : 

“ Mr, Nathan Thompson, of New York, marine engineer, has jast intro- 
duced to the British public a new, elaborate, and iagenious process, or 
series of processes, for the wolidiog boata by machinery. Mr. Thomp- 
eon has already erected, near Old Ford, Bow, a factory for the fabrication 
of boats under the several patents which he bas secured in this f° 
He claims to have perfected (and he bas obtained strong tes:imonials, 
this country as well as in America, to the effect that he really bas per- 
fected) a system, simple and effective, for the construction of boats of 
every size and build ; to be wronght into form, not as of old by band la- 
bour, bat by the application of steam machinery of remarkable perfec- 
tion and accuracy. From the nicety of the mechanical appliances which 
are brought into play, not only is fect uniformity in the whole con- 
struction of the boat said to be attained ; but any particular part may be 
formed in duplicate at a moderate expense,—a principle of facsimile pro- 
duction which, as our readers know, bas been proposed for the construc- 
tioajof cottages, of course by processes especiallya dapted to the purpose. 
Another and a still more important advantage is dispatch. By this ma- 
chinery a boat of large size, 30 feet long aud of corresponding depth, 
may be (and has been) made and delivered to order within a few 2ours 
after the receipt of the order. A third advantage is that of economy. 
Mr. Thompson boldly affirms that the amount of labour which, performed 
manually ia a Goveraweat dock-yard, would be requited by £16, can, 
under his syetem, be accomplished for £1 15s., or £2 ; and so rapid and 
almost illimitable is his facility of constraction, that it is calculated that, 
by extended application of this machinery, 2,500 boats could, on an 
emergency, be turned out in thirty days. The master shipwright of 
Woolwich dockyard was inted by the Admiralty to examine and re- 
t apon the subject ; he is said to have fully corroborated the fa- 
vourable opinions expressed by other authorities. The machiaes erected 
at Bow cannot be clearly explained without diagrams. The most in- 
geniously constructed of them, however, is one whieh Mr. Thompson calls 
the ‘druaken saw.’ It is a circular cutter, but 20 adjusted on a screw 
axis as to have, when in action, what may be called a ‘ wabbling’ move- 
ment ; and, in the course of its eccentricities, it cuts laterally as well as 
longitudinally, and the effect is to form what is known as a groove or 
rebate in the timber with extraordinary accuracy. The ‘dranken saw’ 
can easily, it is said, do the work of forty men. A scarcely less usefal 
and clever machine is one for giving the required bead aad curve ot the 
planking for tne ship’s side, which is done to the most perfect nicety by 
a combination of knives or cutters fixed on two rollers, the apper being 
concave, and the lower one convex. It appears that there are some 
25,000 boats built every year ia this country, so that there is ample 
scope for building boats by machinery.” 


The French war steamer Catinet, with Admiral Renaud on board, 
arrived at Halifax, N.S, on the 6th inst., from Brest vid St. John’s, New- 
foandland, awaits there the arrival of five or six other men-of-war, 
when the fleet will depart for the Southern waters.——The Valorous, 16, 
arrived at Halifax on the 8th inst., from Bermuda.—— We regret to ob- 
serve that there have been a great many cases of yellow fever on board the 
Firebrand, 6, arrived at Halifax from Bermada; up to the 6th inst., 50 
cases and 23 deathe.—— Orders have been received at Portsmouth to take 
the Griper, target bulk, fitted with Jones’s angulated target, round to 
Shoeburyness. where the target will be tested with the Armstrong 120- 
pounder shunt guo.— Capt. Sir F. Erekine Nicholson, Bart., succeeds 
Capt. Hon. J. R. Drammond, as Commodore Saperiatendent at Wool- 
wich.——The Jris, 26, left Auckland for England about the 8th of April 
last, and is due there now.——The Paitrie, of Jane 30, says: The 
frigate Terrible anchored at Constantinople on the 28th inst., after having 
obtained from the Porte the firman required by the convention 
to the Straits of Dardanelles.——The , 6, Commr, W ar- 
rived at Havana on the 8th inat. from Nassau.——The Fak, 20, Sir 
R. McClure, K.C.B., was paid off at Portemoath on the 20th alt——The 
Victoria and Albert, royal yacht, arrived at Portsmouth on the 27th alt. 
from Aotwerp, haviog landed the Crown Prince and Priacess of Prassia 
at Gravesend.——The Racer, 11, arrived at St. John’s, N. F., on the 28h 
ult. - 

Arporntwents.—Lients. : E. T. Nott, C. P. Boyer, and N. C. Barton to Hima- 
laya. "Surgeons : W. T. Wilson to Hi ;_W. H. Baxter to Hornet. Pay- 
masters: J. Martin, addl,to Edinburgh ; 8. W. Saddler, addi, to Blenheim ; 
8. J. Spark and W. H. Reeves, addi, to Ajax ; J. R. Andrews, addl, to Dawat- 
less ; R. H. Bullen to Russell; G. M. Lang to Majestic ; W. Dewar to Pem- 
broke ; F. PF. Eversfield, addi, to Britannia. Mr. Stephen H. Moore to be Se- 
cretary to Sir F. Nicolson, Commodore Superintendent at Woolwich. 

Promorions.—Consequent meen te death of Rear-Admiral the Hon. F. T- 
Pelham, O.B.: Capt. W.J. W to be Rear-Adm. of Blue. 
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hero was sent to London to be exetuted. Whether this tradition ts ill or 
well founded, it is certain that the sword was in Dumbarton in 1505, as 
the books of the Lord Treasurer show that in that year James IV., when 
in Dumbarton, expended a sum of money in adorning the sword called 
“ Walis’s Sword,” and in furnishing it with a new belt and scabbard. 
From point to point the Wallace Sword measures five feet seven inches, 
the bandle being fourteen inches, the guard about aa inch, and the blade 
itself four feet four inches. Its weight is about 6 1b. 7 oz. Besides the 
sword of Wallace there were carried in the procession four weapons of 
equal interest. from their coanection with the history of the national in- 
dependence. These were “ The sword of King Robert the Bruce,” granted 
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extent that, if we sincerely wish to preserve our nationality, we ought to 
do. (Hear, hear.) Our beautiful Doric dialect of the geveral British, 
is, I am grieved to think, fast dying out. Destiny is too strong for us 
on this point. All the eloquence of Lord broagham, and all the songs of 
James Ballantyne will not prevail to rescue the classic Ayrshire of 
Robert Burns from b ing a dead language. (Hear, bear.) The Act 
of Union, I fear, a century anda half ago, settled this question for ever. 
We may be Scotsmen still, bat we dare not speak Scotch, at least not in 
the British Parliament ; we must speak English there, and this is the 
only reasonable point of excuse which the Times has for wishing to make 
| Eoglishmen of us altogether. (A laugh.) 

“ Bat though the Scottish language by the necessary course of British 
culture is dying, and will soou be dead, we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that many of the best and most popular Scoteh lays are written 
in a style so near to English, that Englishmen can understand them far 
more easily thao a student of Plato can understand Homer, or a reader 
of Shakspeare spell out the linguistic peculiarities of rich old Chaucer. 
(Hear, hear.) What I could wish therefore to see in large practice, as 
the great method both of honouring Barns, and of rving our Soot- 
tich nationality, is that the songs of Scotland shall be habitually suog in 
all our highest schools, gy i , and coileg (Hear, bear.) 1 have 
a great respect for Latin and Greek—both as a trader in that line— 
(laughter)—and for philosophical reasons; but I never could see why 
the Scottish people, possessed of the finest national melodies and songs 
in the world, should so completely igaore these compositions in the gene- 
ral business of school education. (Hear, hear.) Sure I am that Plato, 
the greatest master of Greek wisdom, would have condemned this con- 
duct as irrational, pedantic, and barbarous in the last degree. It is well 
to have the chambers of the brain hung round with a rich imagery of 
foreign thought and fancy ; it isa luxury of no vulgar kind to travel 
with Homer over all the Asiatic and European groand, rich with the 
beautiful fictions and heroic memories of the ancient Hellenies ; it is a 
worthy and invigoratiog work to lay down the strong foundations of 
moral and political wisdom with a Thucydides and aa Aristotle ; bat al- 
lace Monument, the Site, and the Design, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers; In- | ways our first work ought to be with ourselves, and with our own imme- 
scriptions on Vellam, with List of Wallace Committee, and of Town | diate country. (Hear, hear.) We caonot be Greeks any more than we 
Council of Stirling, by whom the site was granted ; Masonic Inscription | can be Eoglishmen. (Hear, hear.) We must always be Scotchmen, and 
prepared by Grand Lodge, wiih List of Grand Lodge Office-Bearers ; | eee out of our own Scotch root. (Applause.) Plainly, if the choice 

were to be made between two alternatives, classical education and Scot- 
tish song, I for my share of the business would say at once, burn Homer, 











THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE. 

A brief account of this great national ceremony was given in our last 
week’s impreseion. The event, however, deeerves a faller report, and we 
borrow accordingly, from the Edinburgh Scotsman of the 25th ult., a por- 
tion of its very copious detail. 





Yesterday—tbe anniversary of the Battle of Bannockbura—the Duke 
of Athole, Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland, laid 
the foundation-stone of the Wallace Monument, his Grace being accom- | by the Earl of Elgin ; “ the sword of Sir Jobn de Graeme,” the friend and 
panied by various civic, Voluoteer, and other public bodies in proces- | co-patriot of Wallace, who fell at the battle of Falkirk, the use of this 
siunal array. As the majority of readers know, to the cost at least of | weapon having been granted to the C ittee by the Dake of Montrose ; 
their patience, the movement for erecting a monument to Sir William | “ the sword of Sir Richard Laudio,” another friend of Wallace, granted 
Wallace wes originated early in 1856. To give effect to preliminary | by Lady Willoughby de ’Eresby, and carried by Mr. Stewart from Drum- 
meetings held in Glasgow a Stirling, a great gathering took place in | mond Castle; and ‘the sword of the Black Douglas,” granted by W. 
the Queen’s Park of the latter town, on the 24th Jane of that year, at | Campbell, Esq , of Tillichewan. 
whick the Earl of Elgin presided. Enthusiastic speeches were made,and} About five minutes past three o’clock the Grand Master and Grand 
(to quote the words of a semi-official record of the proceedings) the Lodge, preceded by the band of the Grand Master and the band of the 
“ proposal of rearing a national monument to the Scottish chief was car- | guard of bonour, arrived on the summit of the Craig, where the Grand 
ried by acclamation.” The history and pr of the movement since | Master was received by Sheriff Tait. The Masters and Wardens of the 
1856 are generally known. Subscriptions have been sought and ob- | various Lodges followed the Grand Lodge, and all having taken the 
tained in almost every quarter of the globe, and now, at the close of a | places assigned them, the ial d by the Grand Master 
five year agitation, the fund amounis, after deducting expenses, to about | calling apoa the Grand Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Araot, of Edinburgh, to in- 
£5,500. The cost of the monumeut commenced yesterday is estimated | voke the Divine blessing on the proceedings, after which the foundation- 
at £7,000; there is thus a deficiency of £1,500. stone was laid with the usual solemnities, the following documents having 

The design for the monument is trom the pencil of Mr. J. T. Rochead, | been deposited in the crystal vase placed in the cavity of the stone :— 

of Glasgow—a gentleman well and favourably known in his profession. | Wallace and his Times, by James Paterson ; Life of Wallace, pablished by 

Jt consists of what may be termed a Scottish baronial tower, fally two | Marray and Son ; Burns’ Poetical Works, Gall and Inglis’ edition ; Lady | 

hundred feet high, and thirty-six feet square. The wal's are massive, | of the Lake ; a Week at the Bridge of Allan, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers ; 

being filteen feet thick at the base, and graduating from five to six feet | Stirling, Stirling Castle, &c., by the Rev. Dr. Rogers ; British and Colo- 

at the top. At the east side of the tower isa house for the person in | nial Masonic Calendar for 1861, compiled by Donald Campbell, Esq ; 

: charge of the Monument. An open court-yard, entered by a massive cir- | Alloa and its Eavirons, published by James Lotbian ; The National Wa!- 
cular-arcbed gateway, having bold mouldings, separates the main build- 
ing from the keeper’s dwelling. Above the gateway are the heraldic 
arms of Sir William Wallace. Passing through the gateway into a stone- 
arched passage, a series of steps lead to an open octagon winding stair- 
case, projecting from the south-west angle of the tower, and runoing up 
nearly its entire height. Arrowlet slits or lights pierce the walls of the 
staircase at intervals, almost to the summit of the square tower, and imi- 














Circulars. Programme, and Poem on occasion of the Ceremonial, by Mr. 
James Macfarlane ; Coins; New Testament ; Medals. 
The Masonic ceremony was concluded at a quarter to four, amidst 
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, burn Aristotle, fliog Thacydides into the sea—but let us by all means on 
2 tation ropework, with moulded angles, bind the walls externally. The | three cheers from the assemblage, when the various bands struck up suc- | our Scottish hills, and by our Scottish streams, have ‘ Highland Mary,’ 
e staircase forms the approach to several spacious aud lofty halls, designed | cessively “The Merry Masons,” and “God Save the Queen.” The |‘ Auld Langeyne,’ and ‘Scots wha ba’e wi’ Wallace bled.’ (Loud 
* for the reception of visitors and the display of armour and other anti- | various weapons carried in the procession were then exhibited amidst | cheers.) : 
H quariao relics illustrative of early national history. An imperial open loud cheers, and the conclusion of the ceremonial was celebrated by the | “Next to Scottish songs, I am inclined to mention as the most im- 
i, crown of stone forms the apex of the mououmeat. This coronal top is | raising of the flag to the top of the Abbey Craig flag-staff, the firing of a | portant organs of our national life, Scottish sermons. (Hear, hear) It 
i, upwards of fifty feet high, and, according to report, is built of pure white | few de joie by the riflemen on the Craig, and the firing of a salute from | is the fashion of the present day to sneer at sermons; and nc wonder; 
> sandstone. It comprises eight arms, from the angles and sides, all con- | the ramparts of Stirling Castle. for they are pretty often, eepecially in England, sufficiently stupid—(a 
to verging and abutting on the centre upon an open newel staircase, and| Sheriff Alison, amidst loud cheers, proceeded to addrese the assem- | laugh)—bat their stupidity arises from the number of sermons that are 
to forming a series of flying buttresses, broadly ribbed, having the spandrils | blage ; and was followed by some other speakers. But there was no | constantly preached by persons who have no vocation for preaching. 
il filled in with open tracery. Crocketed pinnacles surmouat the outer | formal procession back to the town, the various bodies forming it having | (Hear, hear.) Nevertheless a fair observer will say that the amount of 
an flanks of the buttresses ; and some very effective sky lines are obtained | left the grouod at different times before the conclusion of the cere- | talent exhibited in our Scottish pulpits is very considerable ; and the 
w by the openings of the crown. Should the funds admit, a marble statue | mony. talent so exbibited, though only rarely put into the form of printed books, 
P of Wallace will be placed in the upper gallery or hall of the tower. THE BANQUET. is as mach a part of the literary power of the country as any folio or 
gh The site selected, to the great regret of many persons whodo noteven|; A banquet took place in the Corn Exchange Hall after the ceremony. | quarto that was ever printed. e may say, indeed, that the pulpit is 
Or question the propriety of erecting the monument anywhere, is the highest | Upwards of 250 gentlemen sat down to dinner, anda gallery at the south | the stage on which the peculiar genius of the Scotchman appears to the 
jor point of the far-famed Abbey Craig, about two miles north-east of Stir- | end of the hall, capable of accommodating about 100 ladies, was well | greatest advantage. (Hear, hear ) as Buckle may sneer as he 
ns, ling. A grand object in a beautiful landscape, this bill has long been a | filled. The sides of the ball were decorated with wreaths of evergreens, | pleases at what he evidently does not understand ; but the expounders 
Le favourite resort of the tourist, who required no “ climbing tower ” whence | and above the chairman’s platform were placed two portraits of Wallace, | of Calvinistic theology have ever showed an intense fervour, a manly 
= to enjoy the richly-tinted panorama of river and plain, hill and dale which | one furnished by Mr. J. B. Thomson, Glasgow, and the other by Mr. Red- | firmness, a close consistency of thought anda powerful flow of eloquence, 
ke expands before aod around him on attaining the summit. The scene | cliffe, of London. Two large silk flags, bearing the Wallace and Brace | quite worthy of the great French theologian whose name they bear. 
, from the Craig is no doubt familiar to most of our readers, and need not | Arms, were displayed at each end of the platform, and a floral design, | (Applauee.) In the Eoglish pulpit, the natural vigour and power of 
A be described here.—Great preparations bad been made for laying the | representing the name of Wallace, was placed beneath the two portraits | sturdy John Bull seldom appears ; your Anglican preacher, in fact, does 
Ri foundation-stone of the monument with fall Masonic honours ; and as a | of the hero. On the walls of the Hall were also displayed a number of | not preach—he reads from a paper, and that in as tame and toothless a 
to coneiderable number of Volunteer — had agreed to take part in the | casts from the oak carvings of the heads of the Sovereigns of Scotland in | style as possible, like some lady’s dog io a drawing-room, so exceedingly 
procession, the ceremony was looked forward to with great interest ia | Stirling Castle. well bred that it can neither bark nor bite, and is utterly useless as a 
the district, and even attracted large numbers from Edinburgh, Glasgow, | The chair was occupied by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart,, and among | watch. (Laughter and applause.) But in Scotland we preach with our 
nd and other large towns at a distance. The day was generally observed | those who occupied the platform right and left of the chairman were Sir | whole hearts and from lusty lungs ; and are not ashamed that, like Mene- 
as a holiday in the district surrounding Stirling, and even at a compara- | James Maxwell Wallace, K.C.B. ; Provost Dick, Col. Alison, Col. Kin- | laus in Homer, we should be celebrated as ‘ —good at roar- 
tively early hour the streets of the ancient burgh presented a striking con- | loch, Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Danfermline ; Sir James Stuart Menteith, |ing. (Laughter.) In the lofty mye | of meré, the manly sense 
trast to their usual quiet and dallaspect. The floral deeorations were not | Bart. ; Sheriff Glassford Bell, Dr. Rogers, Mr. Harr Inglis, W.S.; Pro- | of M‘Leod, the intellectual fervour of Caird, the close logic and keen 
i very numerous, bat the various public buildings, and a few of the lead- | feseor Blackie ; Bailies Rankine, Morrison, Menteith, and Taylor. perepicuity of Lee, aud the piciorial grace of Guthrie, our Scottish pul- 
= ing places of business, were decorated with , while a number of the saat pit presents models of the richest variety of literary talent. (Loud ap- 
more inteneely patriotic of the inhabitants made a similar display from | There was of course no small amount of toasting and speech-making ; | pjause.) 
iro- the windows of their houses by way of ogeeatng their sympathy with | but we can only make room for the vigorous remarks of Professor| “ After the pulpit, the most Scottish thing amongst us is our philoso- 
, or the event of the day. The statue of Sir William Wallace fronting the | Blackie, who contrived to treat a somewhat stale theme with no small | Phy, that, forty youre ago the Oxonians, with the usual ignorance and 
mp- Athenwum at the head of King Street was decorated with a wreath of emcunt of freilines end fates. The £2 in connection with Seottish insolence of Englishmen in reference to other countries, were accustomed 
ion laurel, and here and there a few evergreens were displayed ; but the . to despise, but which they are now wisely learning to emulate. In Ham- 
‘ mo*t conspicuous siga of the holiday was the uousual stir and bustle | affairs, richly merits the castigation it receives. The Professor said : iltor, who died prematurely, we are eatitled to rejoice, as in the most 
— observable in the streets, and the namerous temporary wooden stands} “I feel it a peculiar honour to have been called upon on the present | massive Scottish intellect of our day. (Applause.) His lectures on the 
per- and platforms erected for sigh-seers on both sidesof the way along all | great national occasion to propose the toast of ‘ Scottish Literature,’ be- | faculties of the human mind form one of the most admirable works of 
s of the intended roate of the procession. Fortunately the weather, on which | cause, though I cannot bat feel that my connection with that subject, in | the kind ever given to the world—a work at once popalar and profound 
i la- the success of all such gathérings s0 mach depeads, proved most favour- | the strict sense, is very slight—(my fortune and my duty having led me | —so learned and yet so elegant—so weighty in its contents and yet so 
feo- able. away too mach into Germany, Greece, and other foreign countries)—I | graceful in its manner. And we have reason to con late ourselves 
hich The Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of Stirling gave a recep- | am, at the present time, conscious that there is no more distinct and de- | that though such a rare combination of fine qualities as culminated in 
con- tion to deputations from other muvicipal bodies in the Gaild-Hall shortly | cided Scot present at this great festival than myself—(hear, hear)—and | Hamilton is not likely soon to appear again, our Scottish philosophy, as 
y be before noon. Among the municipal bodies from a distance represented | I can heartily say that,even when workiog with Greek and German | it exists at the present moment, may hoid up its bead, without blusbing, 
pro- were those of Ayr, Hamilton, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, Musselburgh. Cupar- | tools, I have always had the improvement and elevation of my country | so long as it is represented in our Universities by the subtlety and taste 
ruc- Fife, Lanark, Airdrie, Rutberg!ea, Inverness, Elgin, Danfermline, Peebles, | present to my mind as the only legitimate object of all foreign study. | of Ferrier, the ripe judgment and large catholicity of Fraser, and the 
pose. North Berwick, Rothesay, Helensburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Dambar- | Of my country I say, because I am proud to say that I have a country— | keen analysis of Alexander Bain. Of the assidaity and success with 
) ma- ton. At the close of the reception, the municipal bodies, beaded by the | (which many a poor wight in this world cannot say)—a county of which | which the Scotch of the present age have cultivated the rich fields of 
pth, Magistrates and Council of Stirling, all proceeded to the King’s Park to | I have the best reason to be proud; and that country is not England, as | native and general history, the names of Iones, Burton, Chambers, Na- 
ours take (heir positions in the pr i it should be according to the new style of certain English snobs, nor | pier, Alison and others sufficiently vestify. (Applause.) Robert Cham- 
omy. The arrangements made by the committee in the King’s Park for the Great Britain, according to the lawfal phraseology of Acts of Parliament, | bere, indeed, apart from his labours as aa aonalist, willever be held io 
rmed marsballing of the pr ion were ingly well adapted to prevent | but jast Scotland. (Applause.) For loving this country, and for wish- | jast remembrance as one of the representative men of the present age; 
can, confusion, the position of each body being indicated by coloured placards. | ing to be a Scoteman in all respects, ani not an Eoglishman, I have bad | for if the diffusion of accurate knowledge, and if enlightened ote 
. and Lieut. General Sir James Maxwell Wallace, K.C.B,, @ lineal descendant | the distinction of being abased by our great enemy the Times—a distine- | among the masses of the people are at once the grand — 
that, of Sir William Wallace, officiated as Grand Marshal, and Captain Roc- | tion which appears to me to be almost the greatest honour that can hap- | great glory of the present age, there is no man, Lord proagham, 
m an head and Chief Constable Meffea acted as Deputy Grand Marshals. The | pen to a real son of Caledonia at the present day. (Hear, hear, and a | who is more justly entitled to represeat the age thao ene ambers. 
ht of Park presented a gay and animated appearaace daring the assembling | laugh.) And to such an extent, indeed, is the Cockney prejudice against | (Loud app ) Of scholarship sad erudition in the — 
od re- of the various parts of the procession, and the marshalling was witnessed | Scotland carried in the colamns of the leading journal—in Scottish mat- | age, I am sorry that I have not very much to say; and = marve' 
he fa- by immense crowds of people, the greater number of whom left the Park | ters almost always misleadiog journal—(laaghter)—that in any public | (Hear, hear.) The higher scholarship never has prospered 4 —- 
ected shortly before the starting of the procession, to take up their places to | question, when the honour and interest of my country are concerned, it | and never can, 80 long as we do not borrow — ss gland in 
st in- Witness it passing at some point along the route. is enough for me to know that the Times is more than commonly insolent | this matter—fas est ef ab hoste doceri—and learn that grapes will not grow, 
calls When all had been duly marshalled, the pre-arranged signal for start- | on the one side, that I may be more than commonly zealous on the other. | like cabbages, in every kitchen garden, aod that Greek wr be — 
screw ing the procession was given by firiag a gan from the Castle at one | If the Times says there ought to be no Wallace Monument—nay goes so | duced like beer and bacon, on the principle of free trade. ( vo » 
nove- o'clock. The route of the procession to the Craig was along Park Ter- | far, in a paltry affectation of German scepticism, as to declare that | and laughter.) We Scotch do not want either the ambition or A, ae 
ell as race, Park Place, Port Street, Murray Place, Barnton Place, Bridge of |‘ Wallace is a myth”—then I at once come down with five guineas, or | city to become learned, as the names, of Mure, Ballantyne, Muir, 
ve or Allan Road, and Causewayhead, to the northern base of the Abbey Craig. | with fifty, or five hundred if I have them. (Laughter.) What the Times | Clyde sufficiently testify. But we have too much sense to — upon 
) saw’ The public belis rang a “ merry peal ” as the procession left the park. wishes not to be, in respect of Scotland, ought by all means to be. (Hear, long journeys through strange books on @ path where our i e — 
usefal The route of the procession, though extending to upwards of two miles, | hear.) That has now become a fundamental principle in my philosophy. | ion is neglect, and our sure reward starvation. (Hear, =. - “ us 
mt the Was crowded with spectators, the crowd being of course densest in the | (Applause.) only have a little more sense, and give to ae a soe e “ at 
ty by cen're of the town, where every corner was occupied from which any- “ Bat this is scarcely to the pu of my toast. I say, then, that if | needfal money which is eo pleatifully lavished _— wr 5 “we we 
being thing like 2 good view could be obtained. The procession, as it moved | you did me the honour to put me forward as public trumpeter of Scot- | shall soon see our native country produce an array = C) = ¥ o may 
some along, formed an attractive epectacie, whether seen close at hand or from | tish literature on the prefent oocasion, because you knew that I was a | be forced to travel to Germany for materials, but - 0 certainly never 
ample the sammit of the Abbey Craig, from which a good view of it could be right bonest Scot, anda right honest hater of all who hate Scotland, you | will travel to Oxford for ideas. Casgues — app — us Shoo 
obtained as it slowly defiled along the winding road leading from Cause- | did the right thing and you chore the right man. (Loud applause.) “ And now there is only one — = tt i : ure a ee 
Wayhead to the base of the Craig. The great variety of the costumes, as | Only I wish you had chosen Professor Aytoun, the best living represen- | omitted—for with science, properly 80 ca —— toast has no! ng 4 
board, well as the extreme length of the procession and the imposing display of | tative of our Scottish mi ls—or James Ballantyne—(hear, hear)— | —and which I certainly ought to mention wit > proud ann Edin 
, New- banners and decorations, all tended to contribute to the attractiveness of | who is as sound a Scot as I am, and who is, moreover, the best writer of | mean the literature of the Scottish press, —_ 2 let tb “ anil 
i-war, the procession as a spectacle—the sober grey uniform of she riflemen aud | genuine Scottish songs now living; and genuine Scottish songs are, in | burgh by Mr. Hannay of the Courant, and . “4 poh - Scotsman. 
us, 16, the dark blue dresees of the artillerymen forming a fine contrast with the | my opinion, by much the best part of Scottish literature. (Cheers.) I | Both of these gentlemen have done noble battle for . _ = = 
to ob scarlet uniforms of the Engineers, and the various brilliant colours ia the | have had a good deal to do, at varicus times, in examining the national | served against our great calamniator the Times—( _, eas 4- 
ard the curious costumes of the Freemasons, Oddfellows, Free Gardeners, and songs of various foreign countries—and I cen say that I have not yet | latter especially, a8 a heavy armed soldier of many od es —_ 4 
pst., 50 Sons of St. Crispin. The various corps of Volunteers, who came first in| been able to discover any national poems that, in point either of lyrical | mentioned with particular honour. (Hear.) Pity on As - toe a ter 
to take the procession, excited great interest gst the spectators all along | intensity, of dramatic effectiveness, of trae humour, and of native | have encircled the helmet of political championship wi : e ; . “> ri) 
aod to the route, and their fine cokdlenhy appearance and excellent marchirg | truthfulness, surpass the Scottish songs and ballads. (Load applause.) | poetic sentiment; in that case our Wallace yoy re a. eS t ‘be 
120- were emarelty admired. A novelty in euch @ procession was the Stir- | This even our bitterest enemies on the grimy banks of the muddy Thames | boasted of a friend of whom it had good ae Fi Ly . Bat the 
ceeds ling Cadet Corps, whose showy tunics and smart appearance made them confess; while, at the same time, with the gross inconsistency which | best men have their defects ; the Edinburgh gs ay ways @ some- 
Wool- general favourites, and they were repeatedly cheered as they marched | characterises small miada, they do all that they can to swindle us oat of | what prosaic generation, and Russel reads YY many a nes 
April along. Some of the Masonic bodies brought with them curious oddities, | the soul which inspired thoee compositions, by insulting oar national | laugh)—and lacks chivalry. In oe, | a is A . ‘dal tet 
0 up in the most fantastic style, who preceded their respective feelings, by slandering our national character, by trampling on our na- | amount of Scottish literary talent is —— na mos es ~ 
having Lodges, and excited much remark, in many cases the reverse of compli- | tional institatione, by making a profane jest of our most eacred tradi- | unrecognised way in the pages of the Loa aes ~ a — soinhes 
; eo tions, and by doing all they can to annihilate our national characteris- | the great absorber of British be a o! =f quie to ree ay ie 
od, ar The features in the procession, perhaps, which attracted the greatest | tice, and erase our name and saperscription from the medalled history of | itself for producing that talent —  Teenkare Martin the lh 
Sir curiosity, were the various national relics, i ting alike from their | the British island. (Applause.) Bat they will not succeed in this | neys are only too ready to forget ¢ " Hoe ——_ Getution ome 
The a from the namerous historical associations connected with | haughty and insolent endeavour. (Hear.) We have already secared | master of verse, and the elegant tran = of — + day = ope 
~ he = first and greatest of these relics was the “two-handed sword | two prominent niches in the great pantheon, ane ae Saesaien of the Se some hb; that — pend a se 
allace, world has its chosen representatives, and we have planted there two men, gli ra\ ; ’ ’ . 
28h “ That sword which seemed fit for archangel to wield, marked 80 distiact! with Scottish ‘apaeaes, and glowing so intensely with | of Macmillan’s Magazine, commenced life as a poor —- Caneg not 
Bat was light in his terrible hand.” Scottish fire, that they cannot possibly be mistaken for John Balls—of |to mention that strong, deep-mouthed, shaggy-bead ; —— aus 
Hima- which was carried before the representatives from the Magistrates and | course I mean Walter Scott and Robert Burns. (Loud cheers.) In these | Carlyle, who, though now among peter es get A = 
Pay- Town Council of Dumbarton, by the Master Ganner of Dumbarton Castle, | names Scottish nationality is stereotyped for all ages, as certainly as | ‘Chelsea prophet,’ is literally @ sturdy do with Cheltenham (Hear, 
eet baving been granted to the Magistrates for the occasion, by H.R.H. the | Dante is identified with Florence, and Wordsworth with the green glens | more to do with Chelsea - . > = hepa - ss an will 
Pom Dake of Cambridge, Commander-ia-Chief, with consent of the Secretary | of the English Lake country. (Applaase.) I only wish we Scotemen | bear, and applaase.) London of thet talent which es ee - Scot I cannot 
be Se- of State for War. It is believed that this interesting relic has been kept | Would remember the memory of Robert Burn; in a more substantial way | contiaue to swallow up, much ny eg 
in Dumbarton Castle from a very early period, probably from shortly | than by drinking toddy, and eating hag , and making speeches at | but wish had been allowed «ee is ace rh. ew Boy 
F.T. aiter the time of Wallace. The tradition regarding it is that the sword | public dinners, annual or centenary. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) The | Scottish soil. (Hear, bear.) But p - ns Ae nee re evil 
was taken to Dambarton with Wallace when be was captared, and that | right way to honour Barns is to speak his language, and to sing his songs | monstrous ponpering of oe i her metvopalitan denpioons of of Soot. 
the Governor, Sir John Menteith, retained the sword, in 1305, when ths '—(applause)—and that is what we do not do—certainly not at all vo the | while I leave it to Times o 
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tish provinciallism’ to advocate for this country a system of despotism in 


| order to keep out of their way, we are forced to shelter ourselves among 


all ages, aod whose invariable teadency has been to quasb all originality | the “ pretty borse-breakers”’ of saburban London. 


and independence of character, and to make the face of the moral world | 


| 
| to be young, healthy, 


as stupidly monotonoxs as a Russian steppe or a Pomeranian plain.” 
(Laughter and loud applause.) 


a 
A BELGRAVIAN LAMENT. 


ult., treats of a subject somewhat delicate, but one that has forced itself | 
upon public notice. The “lament,” it must be owned, does not savour | 
much of a feminine pen. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—We, seven Belgravian mothers, appeal to you, the Editor of the 
Times newspaper, to permit us to make knowo our present distressing 
condition. It is kaowa that you allowed eleven labouring mea to ap- | 
peal to the public on some question of tea and paper, which concerned 
their interest. We have just heard that seveo clergymen have, by writ- 
ing something somewhere, compelled their brother clergymen to esk the 
Bishops for a “ synodical judgment ;” we don’t koow what it is, but we 
take the fact as proof that seven of a class can make a stir in their own 
interest by uniting to priot their opinions. 

We are mothers—with one exception, noblewomen ; and in this one 
case of exception wealth, tact, beauty, and great worldly success have 
given a position not the less exalied because the name is new among us, 
and yet connected with one of the largest of our national princely com- 
mercial firms. We have all without exception daughters at our disposal, 
of whom we have now for several seasons, industriously and in all pro- 
priety, endeavoured to dispose. To make them eligible as wives of high 
rank we spared no pains, no cost, no amount of careful stady. They 
were carefully reared at our country seats ia every principle that we, aod 
religious governesses at high salaries, esteemed to be good. They have 
had the fullest advantages the best masters could afford to perfect their 
accomplishmeat ia all which “ society” expecis iu youag ladies of this 
advanced day. We cao in all truth declare how care‘ully and patientl 
we guided their steps when they first came “out” toto our “world.” It | 
was for us to see that they acquired that happy, graceful tact which does | 
not at once permit the simplicity of the school-room age to develope iato 
@ precocious knowledge of the world, but rather makes the first “ season”’ 
a cautious training in that knowledge of evil which the good must cease 
to regard with surprise, but must not cease altogether to regret. 

We have taken every advantage—some of us—-of at leasi seven sea- 
sons, and yet our dear girls are still at home. We cannot accuse our- 
selves of any neglect of our duty, as mothers with one purpose at heart, 
—their establishment as wives; we have ever diligently sought their 
attachment, as far as Providence permitted us, to the “ beira’’ of the day. 
Pray uoderstand—we do not complain that we have been denied ample 
field and opportunity to work thus for our children, to introduce 
them to the notice of those for whom we have reared and edu- 
cated them. Balls, bazaars, breakfasts, coacert:, ecientitic conversazioni ; 
the churches and chapels, where music, art, or eloquence attract the 
young men of the day ; the Opera, Epsom, Ascot, Volaoteer reviews. | 
even the Crystal Palace—all these gave us opportucities. No one can 
say we ever neglected or misused them ; our coachmen and ladies’ maids 
we can boldly appeal to say how, from day to night, night to day, we 
have worked for our daughters ; but all bas been io vain. 

We seven have at this moment 24 daughters, actually what our sons 
call “ia running,” not one of whom bas bad an offer that any one of us 

thers for a t could have seriously eatertained. 

Now, we pray again not to be misunderstood. We utterly deny what 
is said at the clabs, that our girls are all just alike ; in fact, these ill- 
natured men say they are automatons put together for one object, dressed 
after one model, having only the same ideas, and very few of them. 
This, Sir, isa wicked calumny. In our 24 there are several decidedly fast 
in conversation, loud in dress, who ia a ball-room or ia the “ Row” are 
ever as the very soul of that circle of young men who at the clabs use this 
scandalous language. We have two, if not three, of decidedly religious 
views, who realiy did eojoy the Spurgeon season, who like Sims Reeves 
best ia an oratorio, and in real truth only contiaue to go “ out”’ in ac- 
cordance with that sense of duty which makes them leave it to us to 
still seek homes of their own for them, fitting their position. The ma- 
jority are really amiable, can fairly be considered as attractive, are in 
heart, intellect, and appearance all we, their mothers, could reasonabl 
desire for our purpose of getting them well established. All is in vain. 
The House of Commons is so stupid, the Court eo quiet ; fishing and 
yachting, Norway and Cowes so atiractive to the men. Palmerston tells 
us we must really hurry any matters we bave on hand, for the days of 
the Session and the season are numbered. We, alas! bave nothing to 
horry. Only one day last week the marriages in your pages were so 
pumerous that they jostled the * deaths” into another column ; but what 
@ list it was!—hbardly a name we koew! 

Now, Sir, do view this matter seriously. We offer a supply of that 
which ought to be to the nobility of our day what cotton is to Manches- 
ter, but ail demand has ceased. Millioers pressus. Jewellers are rather 
more pressing than becomes them. Our husbaods are irritable. Marriage 
in our world seems to be repudiated. We cannot lay it to the American 
difficulty ; Cavour had nothing to do with it; neither Louis Napoleon’s 
iroa ships, Gladstone’s Badget, last year’s burvest, the Voluateer move- 
ment, nor the Revivals can have affected our interest, though these sub- 
jects seem to have infected the whole nature of our husbands, for they 
forget the girls to talk of these. We kaow, alas! our evil bas no politi- 
cal or simply commercial origia. However unp| t, indelicate the 
trath, all dreadful as it is to us to write it, marriage io our set is voted 
a bore—is repudiated. 

It is all very well for our married relatives to talk of this or that event 
in life taking our frieads and acquaiatances to Cresswell ; bat, Sir, how 
sad is it to see that there isin existence a rule of life which won't even 
hear of marriage, even with all the facilities for its after-dissolution which 
that emiveot man so blandly affords, With all pain, and some shame we 
declare it,—an openly recognized anti-matrimonial element pervades good 
society. The just privileges of our daughters are set aside ; the “ heirs” 
dance with them, flirt with them, dine with us, shoot our game, drink our 
claret, bat they will not marry. Aod why? Because what our simple- 

minded daughters call “the pretty horsebreakers’ occupy naughtily 
and temporarily where we should occupy en permanence. 

Go where we will, the mother’s eye has this social cruel pest intraded 
upon it; these bad rivals of our children are no looger kept in the back- 

ound, as things we koow, but, koowing, are to seem not to know. 

either Row nor ring, church nor chapel, opera nor coacert are wanting 
in their evident, guized p ce. Our busbands bave been at their 
“ balls’’—the best dauciog, they say, and perfect decorum. Io short, 
“ establishments” reiga ; our child seem d to live and die 
either anestablished, or to be given away at last as wives to people of 
limited means acd no position. Time was, Sir, when a Lawrence, and 
then a Grant, placed on the walle of the Royal Exhibition lovely pictures 
each season of daughters now first offered to the attention of England’s 
fashionable world,—pretty advertisements of our pretty, chaste wares. 
That day seems for ever gone. The picture of the year is a “ Bretty 
Horsebreaker’’—but too well known—by Sir E. Seaview, R.A. 

Now, Sir, do tell us, are we to blame? Is this our fault? It 
is hinted that we have connived at and fostered this evil until 
it has caused this famine to our hopes—that we have made 
such a poor affectation of blind that it wae accepted as proof that 
we condoned, and hence it is tbat those whom too late we have learnt to 
hate have been intrud:d on our society, and ride side by side with our 
daughters. It is said we made our desire to settle our girls vulgarly 
obtrasive, and drove away by boring thore we most desired to attract ; 
that, by making beavy eettlements co imperative, we drove younger eons 
to the evil life which was comparatively cheap, seeing that they never 
could hope to support the expensive life of married propriety ; that we, 
by encouraging the “ heirs’ whose “borsebreakers’”’ were notorious, 
sanctioned the sin that we might catch the sinners, and tbus confirmed 
them in their noo-marriage life. Pray help us, Sir. Sbali we go to the 
Bishops who are in towo—to Convocation? Is not ours a gravemen ? 
What will become of special licenses? Who will care for the Sponsor 
question? Our churches and Prayer books, they will become mere sym- 
bols to us. The whole girl-life of our order is in danger ; the pretty oon- 
firmations at the Chapel Royal, the prettier ceremonies of St. George’s 
—alas! alas! And then the sin of it all! 

A Sorrowine Morner ror Seven or Tae. 























Serious and satirical answers to the “sorrowing motber’’ of course 
were poured into Printing-Houee Square. Several achieved the honours 
of type. The plainest-epoken rans thus : 


Sir,—I am not much in the habit of writing, still I hope you will let 
me write a few lines in the 7imes to explain to the world that the old 


| tion, to all the best balls and dinners in London. 


You have no idea, Sir, of the persecation which we elder cons undergo 
at the hands of these women, especially if we are or are likely to be 
dukes, marquises, or earls. I do not say that it is not a pleasant thing 
and a man of rank and fortune; I admit that it 
is; but even such a position has its drawbacks. I am myself not book- 


| ich—in fact, I dislike every book except my betting-book, and I do not 
The subjoined letter, which appeared in the London 7imes of the 27th 


always relish even that small volame ; and I do not care mach about 
politics or high farming yet ; bat I delight in hunting, shootiag, fishing, 
and yachtiog, and, above all things, I like the society of young, pretty, 
aod agreeable women. I firmly intend to marry some day—aot yet ; 
bat when I do marry I intend to try and pick out a wife for myself, and 
not to have oue forced upon me by scheming old women. ‘ 

When I left coliege I weat, like other young men of fortune and posi- 
I there saw lots of 
pretty girls, as attractive ia appearance as the prettiest “ horssbreaker”’ 
in the Park, aad, I dare say, admirably well educated. But because I 
was a parti towards whom their attention had been directed vy their mo- 
thers, and because they knew that my tastes were all in the “ sporting” 
line, they would talk to me about nothing bat horses and dogs, and 
shooting and racing ; and, as they kaew very little, if anything, about 
such subjects, their weak aod silly slang soon disgusted me, while their 
fathers aod mothers perplexed aad overwhelmed me with their insidious 
and desperate hospitality, and planned such palpable and obvious 
“ plants” for throwiog me into contac: with the special daughter they 
sought to force upon me, that I bad at last no alternative but matri- 
mony or flight, or worse. If I declined their invitati they rated me 
publicly as proud or uncivil ; if I accepted them, I was certain withia a 
few days to hear that I was on the point of marriage with one of their 
daughters, or that I was bebaving very badly in raising hopes which I did 
not seem disposed to gratify. . 

Wha else could a poor fellow do under such circumstances, Sir, than 
what I did, and what many others similarly circumstanced have dose? I 
entirely withdrew from unmarried innocence, and now associate only 
with such agreeable married women as will bear with me, aod with 
“ pretty horse breakers’ who do not expect me to marry them, or even 
to fall in love with them, if I am not inclined to do so. 

I dare say that if we elder sons found, when we desired to returo 
within the pale of “ good society,” that the loose lives we had beeo 
leading stood ia our light ia the slightest degree, we might pause before 
we make ourselves notorious with the “ borse-breakiog” world ; but we 
find, on the contrary, that the s:ven matrons of Beigravia and their 
twenty-four daughters are of a singularly forgiving disposition, and that 
whenever a good parti hoists the St. George’s ensign in earnest and bears 
up for Dostor’s Commons they are far more eager to grant him full abso- 
lutioa for bis previous sins than he can be to seek it. They, kind souls, 
bave no horror of prodigal sons, so that they be elder ones, and in this, 
the year of our ton 1861, the gambler, the roué, the draokard, the 
riotous liver, if be calls at the matrimonial mart on business, is as eagerly 
dealt with as if he bad always led a creditable and usefal life. 

I have no doubt that the seven matrons of Belgravia will raise a shrill 
and angry protest against what I have here said; but that it is true I 
can easily show. I beg you and your readers to recollect the early ca- 
reer of and aad and ; to remember the 
crapulous lives they led, the effrontery with which they paraded their 
vice, the distrust and scora which was felt towards them even by 
their accomplices, and thea what beautiful and distinguished girls they 
married the very moment they thowed themselves in the London market 
—girls who had previously attracted aod rejected many of the wortbiest 
and best fellows in Londca, concurring with their excellent mothers that 
with their attractions and pretentions marriage without high rank aod 
ee would be atter defeat end disgrace ia the battle of fashionable 

ife. 

Is nothing of this kind going on jast now? I scarcely venture to ask 
the question. I do not dare to answer it. 

Take a chair in Rotten Row to-morrow, Sir ; look about you, and then 
tell us what you see there in a “ leader.” 

Who rides the best horse ia the row? Who drives the most rampa- 
gious ponies? Whom do all the wa ape in dress and deportment, 
and io equipage if they can; aye, in talk, too? Who first set the 
fashion of the ‘ pork pie” hat? Who restored the ancient chimney pot? 
Why, one of our “ pretty b « 

If this be so, if the matrons of Belgravia allow it to be so, what wonder 





Y | is there that we elder sons prefer originality to imitation? We thereby 


escape preseat persecution of a very horrible kind, and we kaow that 
when we “come ia” and wish to marry, an Iademnity Bill is ready for 
us, and that there is more joy in Belgravian drawing-rooms over a de- 
bauched duke or marquis who repeats and marries thao over the nuptials 
of niaety-nioe of the worthiest, most intelligent, and lovable youog 
working men of society who are not in a position to make “ good” set- 
tlemeats. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PRIMOGENITUS. 

Since the above was in type, we have noticed that the Daily News pro- 
tests against the mode in which this subject has been treated. We 
agree with that journal that the origioal “ Lament” is a caricature. It 
is probable that the whole correspondence originated among the wits 
and wags connected with the Zimes. 

—Sse—-O 
“PUNCH’S” PREFACE TO HIS FORTIETH VOLUME. 

“ Cracking our waloute and sipping our claret,” as the preseat Leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition is said to have began the first leading article 
in the first number of the “‘ Represeatative’’ newspaper (only for “ crack- 
ing ” wod “ walouts,” read “ smashing ” and “ strawberries”), We, Punch 
the First and Last, were pondering over our owa virtues, and many 
other less palpable thiogs, whea Toby, frightened for the only time io 
his life, dashed frantically into the preseace-chamber, and got under a 
chair. 

Why this excitement, dog of our soul ?” demanded Mr. Punch. 

Toby signified in canine Latia,a trifle purer than that which it is 
thought certaio bierarchs of the Shafvesbury creation would indite, if 
hurried, that a dreadful Deputation was comiog up. 

“ Quid immerentes hospites vexas, canis?” said bis master. “Thou hast 
seen Deputations before—wild Sabbatarians, load Irishry, maddened 
Spanish bood-bolders, frantic Bank-victims, rabid Chartists—what is this 
strange Terror that has come upoa thee? Speak, dog!” 

“Gorillas, gorilla, gorillum,”’ stammered Toby, in the excess of his 
fright. 

And truly, as the animal spoke, the door opened widely, and a group 
of Gorillas entered. Entered noisily, and with some of the effroatery 
which belongs to the simious race both ia Europe aod Africa. But not 
more speedily was the clownish Cymono awed, first, into reverence, aad, 
next, into qualifying bimself for Competitive.Examinatioa, by the sight 
of the young beauty of Iphigenia, than were these Altrican travellers 

tound:d, and educated iato the proprieties, by The Presence. Foremost 








came their chief— 

The Fool of Nature stood with stupid eyes, 

And gaping mouth that testified surprise, 

Long mate he stood, then, tarning to bis staff, 

His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh. 

Then would have spoke, bat by his glimmering sense 

First found his want of words, and feared offence. 
The Great Teacher permitted the lesson to saturate the whole being of his 
guests, and gazed benigaly while they toned themselves down toa becom- 
ing modesty and stilloess. Then, log pity on their damb, inarticalate 
helplessaess, aod remembering that, like the wise Queen Elizabeth, he 
knew the language of every Ambassador that hed the throne, he 
said, affably,— 

“ Bob choddery hairyopagus snick bungjungle hippocampo mi chowder gum 
benjamin?” 

Tears came into the eyes of the poor Gorillas as they heard their native 
tongue, spoken with sweetness and purity. 

* Slabbilo gastly nebuchadnezzar’’—began the spokesman, but his feelings 
overpowered bim, and he broke down under the weight of emotion. 

“Take your time,”’ said Mr. Punch, still ppeakiog ia the Gorilla tongue. 
He, however, translates the rest of the dialogue, for all his readers are 
not Gorillas. 

“ , Mr. Punch,” said the Gorilla Ambassador, “I come from Africa.” 

“ [ bave beard of that place,” said the Great Geographer, proudly. 
“ It is one of the five quarters of the world.” 

“ Your ioformatioa is unexceptionable, Sir,” replied the Gorilla, ra- 
pidly civilising into pollysyliables. “May I venture to hope that one 
who bas bestowed eo much study upoo our poor country, will deign to 
add to our weight of gratitude, and grant the boon which I am come to 
implore!” 

" Neme it; and in the meantime don’t scratch the carpet,” replied the 
Lord of a Million Monkeys. 

“Sir,” said the Gorilla, and a unanimous and a confirmatory howl 





PP 





“ beir-bunters’’ of Belgravia are just as much to blame as we are, if, in 


(echoed by a protestant grow! from under the throne) proceeded from his 


saite, “ we are a great nation, 
travellers.” 

“T have heard that self-assertion from one or two other ” 
said Mr. Punch, smiling. Beas wo 

“It is true, Sir, nevertheless, We are misrepresented.” 

“ Ab! and we, too, have a House of Commons,” sighed Mr. Punch, 

« oe ? = we long ys = , to comprehend us,” 

“ You are to detain them with some little tu ” 

Mr. Punch, —— replied 

“O, Sir, each may be the practice among our canaille, Do not judge 
us by our inferior orders. Would you desire that Eogland should be 
jadged by the persons who pay ten shillings to see Blondia, or three. 
pence to see a dog-fight? No traveller or missionary bas yet been ad. 
mitted to good Gorilla society.” 

“Is it so very good ?” demanded Mr. Punch. 

“ Sir, I may say with pride that it is. Weare very desirous to imitate 
our non-birsute fellow-creatures. We have instituted exclusive 
and no blae-tailed Gorilla grins to a low-born monkey with a brown tail, 
No lady Gorilla ever nurses her young monkeys. A Gorilla who bas logt 
his store of cocoa-nuts is at once bitten to death. We have certain 
which are considered fashionable, and any Gorilla who does not live in 
them is regarded as a snob-monkey. The larger the hoard of nuts which 
a Gorilla can steal, the more he is honoured ; but we have also much 
respect for the monkey who has torn many other monkeys to pieces in 
fighting ; and a Gorilla of either class may take as mate the prettiest 
young lady monkey he can find. When two of us quarrel they are set to 
fight, and the backers share with the umpire the nuts of the combatants, 
We never trouble ourselves about the low-class monkeys, usless they 
grow too troublesome, and then we strangle them, to encourage the othera, 
You see, Sir, that we are trying to do our best for ourselves, a2d that we 
are not what has been supposed.” 

“1 am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Punch, sternly. “I had thought bet 
ter of you, from the statements of my friend Paul du Chaillu. What do 
you want from me?” 

“We wish to be Recognised, Sir, at your Court. We wish you to 
we an Ambassador to us—if I dared to designate the hoaourable 

oby—— 

But a storm of growls from under the chair indicated the uowillingness 
of the proposed representative to accept office. 

“ And we desire to place a Gorilla ia London, as our Eavoy and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary. He will be solitary, buat——” 

“ Not so solitary as you imagine,” replied Mr. Punch. “Listen to me, 
ambitious but imperfect gentlemen. Can you read ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Sir,” exclaimed all the Gorillas, 

“ Then take this Book. Go home to your forests, read, stady, learn its 
lesson:, It is the physic which I administer to the British variety of Go- 
rilla, aod it may be equally beneficial to you. Come back six months 
bence, and let me see how the medicine has worked. Begone, bat take 
with you my fortieth volume.— Punch, June 29. 


—— a 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


& Since the definitive arrival of the summer heats half the (on of Paris 
bas taken its flight either to the seaside, to Troaville, to Dieppa, to Bou- 
logue, to Calais, or to the water drinking localities so advantageously 
known by the name of Vichy, Hambourg, Badeu-Baden, Wiesbadea, 
Plombiéres, each laying claim to superiority ia the matter of bringing 
about “ great revivals’ in the deteriorated constitutions of overworked 
pleasure-seekers. Fortunately for this little chronicle, although they 
have left the city of boulevards, they have carried away with them the 
indiepeorable modes de Paris, without which their sojourn ia no matter 
what earthly paradise would be insipid and charmless. In the gigantic 
trunks of ihe fair voyageuses large compartments have been provided for 
quantities of maslin tunics, jackets, and robes; the most elegant bave 
provided themselves with a collection of skirts ia gauze de Chambery or 
light summer silks, over which the white muslin corsage with sleeves of 
Valenciennes lace is worn to the greatest advantage. This description 
of toilet is also patronised by the loiterers remaining in the capital, and 
are seen by hundreds in the “nightly” carriage-drives in the Bois de 
Boulogne, now deserted during the daytime on account of the tropical 
state of the temperatare, bat crowded with inaumerable voitures, not un- 
frequently pied by the foreig of distiaction who usually visit 
Paris at thie season, so r00n as the shades of evening have somewhat re- 
freshed the burning atmosphere. 

For these “summer-night” drives many ladies have adopted the 
cbarming hats so popular already in Englaad, though rarely seen in the 
daytime on the heads of the Parisiennes, who have hitherto. 
them with a sort of disrespect that they certainly do not merit. Some 
prefer an elegant coiffare of flowers ; others the pretty Freach blonde cap, 
trimmed with bows of lace or ribbon ; so that the trae chapeau is re- 
served principally for such ceremonial visits as the ordinary urbanities 
of life render indispeasable. 

There is scarcely any modification in the shape and style of bonnets 
and dresses since our last ; indeed, little change is expected to take place 
before the inauguration of the approaching autumn season. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of light fawn-coloured spotted Pompadour silk, 
of the form known as the style Impératrice ; the flounce is attached as 
drapery, and surmounted by a bouillonn¢. Above the bouillon is a band 
of the eame stuff, plaited and edged with ruching. The wide open 
sleeves are ornamented in the same manoer. Uader sleeves of white 
muslin, the top of the cuff edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. White 
crape bonnet, trimmed with long log? 

Country Toile.—The tunic of this elegant dress is of white organdi, 
over a skirt composed of flounces and bouillons; the former in or, 
aod the latter in black tarlatan or guipure. The corsage aud the 
sleeves bave a trimming to match. Rice chip bonnet, with pink feather 
underneath and a small bunch of roses oa the left side. 

Visiting Costume.—This dress is of grenadine or Chambéry gauze, the 
skirt enlivened with six founces edged with a straw trimming ; a bouil- 
lon with two ends, bordered with two trimmings of straw plait, is 
geet garlandwise around the skirt, immediately above the foanees 

he corsage, bigh-necked and drawa, is covered by a lace bertha. Wide 
puffed sleeves with lace cuffs. Rice chip bonnet, ornamented outside 
with wild grass ; similar grass under the passe, and a couple of roses with 
out greea leaves in the right-hand-coraer.— London Jl. News. 


a 
we Gorillas, aad we are not understood by 





Recent Excavations at Crrene.—Lieut. Smith, of the Royal Ba- 
gioeers, and Lieut. Porcher, R.N., have been engaged for some months 
under the auspices of the Foreign-office in making excavations among 
the rains of Cyrene. The labours of these gentlemen have been wa 
succersfal. They have already discovered marbles of great valae 
antiqaarian interest, which have arrived at Malta by the gunboat As 
rance, and are shortly to be conveyed home by H.M.’s storeship Supply. 
Encouraged by the remittance of funds from the trustees of the British 
Museum, the work, which had been previously carried on at their private 
cost, is now being vigorously uted, and a number of natives have 
been taken into theiremploy. The articles brought by the Asswrand 
consist of a colossal statue of Asculapius, 8 feet high ; a Bacchas, 6 feet 
high ; astatue of a female, between 4 feet and 5 feet high ; a statuette of 
Diana; and upwards of 12 heads of various sizes, amongst them one life- 
size of Minerva, most exquisitely sculptured, and in an excellent state of 
preservation ; the face is of a beautiful contour, without a single 
the projecting peak of the helmet, — 1! broken in falling off its ori 
ginal pedestal, haviog probably sa it trom injary. With the excep 
tion of Bacchus, wbich was found in a temple by iteelf, all these remalas 
of ancient splendour were dug out of the ruins of the agg £«0- 
lapius, and the whole of them are of pure white marble. statue of 
sculapias is said by persons who profess a knowledge of such matters 
to be in the best style of Greek art in the period to which they belong. 

On account of the total absence of roads, and the billy nature of the 
country, great difficulty was experienced in ing these objects to the 
coast, though the distance in a direct line is only 14 miles, The 
tier marbles were placed on two eee | waggons, sent from Malta 
the purpose, and dragged to the place of embarkation by 32 blue-jackets 
of H. M.’s ganboat Assurance and seven of Lieut. Smith's native) blacks, 
the party being under the direction of Lieut. Smith himself and Lieat 
Loard, R.N., of the above vessel. Tue excavation of the rains of a 
and very large temple has jast been commenced, and Lieuts. Smith 
Porcher entertain great hopes of farther valaable discoveries being 
made. These gentlemen, labouring for the love of ecieoce and by the 
authority of a Secretary of State, will doubtless reap a rich P 
the particular branch to which they have devoted themselves. B - 

a 
the Scourge, whieh is tocall 


15th inst » person sent out by the British Museum to pack 
quities discovered at Cyrene left Valetta by 
specially at Maseasusa to pat him on shore.—London paper, June 2. 
Tur Istx or May.—Ina the centre of the Irish Sea, midway between 
the shoree of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, lies that 





continent wbicb, as if it were an epitome of the whole world, bears 
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title of the Isle of Man. On the chart it looks like one of the pieces of 
a child’s puzzle-map which has atrayed to a distance from the adjacent 
sbores. teen be fitted, however, into none of them, and geologists tell 
*ys that it is im its true place, and represents one of the few surviving 
tions of a tract of land which once united the British ielaads, but bas 
‘ong since left only fragments above the waver. * * * Down the 
‘centre of the island runs a ridge of bills, and chief among theee is Snae- 
fell. On its green sammit the spectator, lifted two thousand feet above 
the sea, stands, as it were, in the centre of the British Isles, and on a 
¢ gammer day looks down upon three thousand square miles of land and 
ocean. Skiddaw and Ssowdon, Criffel and the hills of Morne, greet him 
from England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. * * * The sides of 
the bills are golden with gorse at one season, and purple with heather at 
another, aod the grass is as green as that of Ireland. The glens which 
hide their quiet beauty among the bills are mantled by deep green 
woods, hang with ivy, and carpeted on their sloping eides by velvet 
mosses and fragrant thyme, kept verdant and full of life by the flash of 
a mcuntain stream tumbliog from crag to crag, and filling the air with 
its music. * * * The white smoke of hidden cottages rises like a veil in 
front of the purple hills. The fragrance of wild flowers comes down the 
breeses with the tinkling of sheep-bells and the low murmur of distant 
waterfalls. An island so varied and so beautiful was the befitting birth- 
place and cradle of one destined in future life to prove himself alike 
pataralist, artist, and philosopher. Whilst yet a child, the wild planta of 
its valleys had made him a botanist, and the spars and fossils of its shores 
had taught him something of geology. But the sea had the chief charm 
for him, and in the Bays of Douglas and Ramsay he caught, whilst yet 
a youth, the first glimpse of those ocean revelations which have made him 
tamoue.— Memoir of Edward Forbes. 





Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 653. By R. 8. 
BLACK. 





























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





White Black, 
1. PtoK Kta PtoK B6 
2QtwoK5 KtwQi 
3% Qt K 3, checkmate. 

BR, cecocccescesce KtoK5 
2. QwQBs | PwKB6 
3. Q to K 3, checkmate. 


GAME between Mr. Z. and Mr. P. of New York. 
PHILIDOR'S DEFENCE. 





White (P.) Black (Z.) White (P.) Black (Z.) 
1PteK4 PtK4 9 Kt tks R QKttoB3 
2K KttoB3 PtoQ3 10 QBtwK3 Castles 
SPtoQ4 PtoK B4 ll QKttoB3 PtwoQ 
4 P tks KP B P tks P 12 Kt tks K P P tks B (0) 
5S KttoKKt5 PtoQé | Ktag re P tks P, ch 
6PoK6 Bto Q B 4 (a) ty 4! Pi Okt 
7 KttoB7 QwQB3 | tks B P tks Q Kt 
8 QtoK7 Q B tks P 

And after a few moves White resigned. 
(a) AY 


attacking move ont by Mr. Paul Morphy in a game with Mr. 


Bird.—(0) Perfectly sound—(c) He loses the game by this move ; he should 
have taken the Bishop. Even then, Black has a caperier game. 


GAME between Messrs. Thorold and Watkinson, in the Match between Sheffield 
and Huddersfield. : 
PETROFF 8S DEFENC2. 





White (T.) i Black (W.) White (T.) Black (W.) 
1PwK4 toK4 Eg bp PtoKR3 
2 KttoK B3 KttoK B3 18 PtoK B5 BtoR?2 
3 Kt tks P toQ 19 KttoK 2 Kt toQ2 
4 KttoK B3 Kt tks P PotD R to K 2 (d) 
4 i$) they PwQé 21 QtoK Kt3 QtoK B3 
$ Qto 2 BtoK2 22 QRto K sq QRtoK oq 
TBwQkKt3 Castles 23 QtoK R2 toK6é 
§ Castles BtoK Kt5(b)) |\MUPtwOKR4 a0 55 
9PtwQ3 KttoK Kt4 25 Rt KB2 ttoK BS 
10 Q B tks Kt B tks B 26 RtoK Kt2 RtoK B6 
LPtoKR3 R to K eq HE bdo He 
12 QtoQ BtoKR4 28 QtoKR2 Rto K 6 
13 KttoQb3 44h 29 PtoK Kt5(f) KttoK R4 
14 PtoK Kt4 Bto K Kt3 30 Rto B2 RtoK R6 
15 Kt tks B (c) Q tks Kt 3t Qto Kt2 K Rto Kté 
16 PtoK B4 QtoK R5 32 Kt tks R RtksB 
And White, after a few more moves, resigned. 
Duration, three and a half hours. 





(a) A lost move; the accepted play of, 5 P to Q 4, is evidently better ; 
indeed, to this and the following move White owes the loss of the game in t 
measure.—() We prefer the second player’s game now.—(c) White here 
brings his adversary’s Q into powerful play, as it appears to us most unneces- 
sarily—(d) A ne | good and threatening move.—(e) At this move, and at the 
one previous, Black might have won a P obviously, but he wisely makes more 
of his position.—(f) This, like White’s 24th move, is quite unavailing. 





A Srrance Foster-Moruen.—A very singular fact in nataral history 
(says the Hull Packet) was witnessed by a gamekeeper near Driffield, 
about a fortoight ago. The nest of a partridge was found contaloing nine 
eggs, and in addition to these four pheasanteggs. The matrons bad two 
severe battles as to the original ownership. The partridge was the vic- 
tor in both cases, and—atter depositing several additional eggs—suc- 
ceeded in hatching the whole. The pheasants will very soon exceed 
their foster-mother in size and weight. 

Neat Powrricat Discernment.—The Moniteur having chosen to publish 
a letter from London advancing the opinion tbat the session of the Corps 
Legislatif in France this year has been a model for the House of Com- 
mons, the Pays and the Patrice follow suit at once, and declare it to be an 
aecertained fact that the Frencb constitution is infinitely better than the 
English one. They speak in a tone of contemptuous pity of England, 
still condemned to suffer ail the evils of that parliamentary geveroment 
of which France in her wisdom “has only retained the usefal par.” 


How Otp was Hawier?—Mrs. Mary Cowden Clark (a-propos to cer- 
tain criticisms on Fechter) writes to the London Examiner :—lo reply to 
your correspondent “ R.W.’s” question,“ How Old was Hamlet?” per- 
mit me to point out that Shakspeare bas taken no less care to indicate 
with precision the age of his hero than to delineate him in all other 

ts. The Clown’s words: “the very day that young Hamlet was 

* * * * [have been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years” de- 

ine ly the prince’s age. A boy of seven years old, gifted 
with the intelligence distingushing Hamlet, would have had no difficulty 
in perceiving eo much of the jester’s qualifications as he eays characterised 
Yorick when he “ bore himon his tack.” ‘School ’ (or “ the Schools’’) 
is ae gucthes Fe ahaa al pas Re title “ lads” —- well be 
Divi comrades, agh the speaker grown to 

fall manhood. With roe | & woman as Optaiia, the application of youth- 
fal epithets to the man she loves, would be na‘ural at almost any period 





beauty, the perfection of graciousness and grace. There are certain in- 
dications in the play that Hamlet is neither slender nor agile (and al- 
though his mother could perceive this, his mistress would never do 80) : 
he has the fullness of habit induced by bis scholarly pursuits; and his 
practice of “ walking in the hall ’’ when it is “ the breathing time ofday ” 
with bim, shows the course he adopts to counteract the effect of his stadent 
sedentariness. I refrain from descanting furtber on the topic, lest I 
should occupy your space too largely ;else mach might be cited to 
demonstrate Shakspeare’s istency in denoting Hamlet’s age and 
physical coaditioa accordaatly with his moral and mental structure. 








Native Work avxp Pay 1 Iypia.—There are numerous works ia ac- 
tive progress throughout the famine tract of India. A letter from the 
north-west provinces says:—“ The extraordinary docility of native la- 
bourers makes it a matter of no difficulty to control and manage any 
number of them. I have seen some 15,000 to 18,000, all working in the 
most quiet and orderly way, in gangs of 500 each, under the general 
supervision of one intelligent and energetic European superintendent, 
assisted by ten or twelve European overseers. They are occasionally 
troublesome when the works are first started, but they soon adapt them- 
eelves to a fixed method of work, and, having once done so, it is aston- 
ishing bow easily they are handled. Their rates of pay, in English 
equivalents of Iadian coias, are—ior men, 2d., for women, 1}d., and for 
children, $4. daily ; and with these gains, small though they may seem, 
the people procure a good meal, even though famiue prices prevail in 
the grain markets.” 





Priyce Epwarp Istanp.—We understand that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to arrange the difficulties which exist between the land proprie- 
tors of Prince Eiward Island asd the tenants and other matters of im- 
portance connected therewith, and who for some time past have been 
deliberating in the immediate vicinity of the city, have recently brought 
their labours to a close, and an award may be soon expected. The 
Honourable Joseph Howe, one of the Conimissioners, has expressed his 
determination to agitate for a anion of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick aod 
P. E. Island, leaving Canada to take what course she may deem expe- 
dient afver their consummation bas been realized.—New Br ick 
July 9. 








Rrvat CHance.iors anp Aurnors.—A story (says the Atheneum) has 
lqgg been current in the House of Lords aad the Inns of Court that Lord 
cellor Brougham would never die for fear Lord Campbell would 
write his Life. Lord Campbell was made to answer this jest that he 
would write Lord Brougham’s Life whether be died or not. Lord 
Brougham is eaid to have retaliated in black and white ; so that while 
the author of the “ Statesmen of the Reign of George the Third”’ is said 
to have a Life of Lord Campbell in his desk, the author of the “ Lives of 
the Chancellors” is said to have had in his desk a Life of Lord Brougham, 
Time will show, for whatever bas been written by either will in all pro- 
bability be one day given to the public. 
Tae WILL or THe Late Doxe or ScTHeRLanp.—The will and two 
codicils of his Grace the Most Noble George Granville Sutherland- 
Leveson-Gower, Duke of Sutherland, K.G., D.C.L., were proved in her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate, on the 27th ult., by the four nominated ex- 
ecutors—his son, heretofore Marquis of Stafford, the present Duke of 
Satherland ; bis brother-in-law, the Hon. Charlies Wentworth George 
Howard ; the Right Hon. Sir David Dandas ; and George Loch, Eeq., 
of Albemarle-street. The personal property ia England was sworn un- 
der £1,000,000. This distinguished and wealthy nobleman bequeathed 
his property in the following manner :—To his relict, the Duchess, in 
addition to her jointure of £5000, the additional sum of £5000 per annum, 
to make up the annual amount of £10,000. This is 4 any property 
which the Dachess may inherit in her own right. The Duke Tae aleo 
bequeathed to her the furniture and other effecte contained in his town 
mansion and at Cliefden. His Grace mentions in his will a valuable 
diamond of very considerable dimensions purchased by him ; this diamond 
is bequeathed to the Duchess for life, and, on her decease, it is to devolve 
to the present Duke, to whom also the late Dake has expressly bequeathed 
the jewels which had belonged to his own parents, To the present Duke, 
who inherits the titles and famliy estates, the testator has aleo left other 
specific bequests and bas appointed him residuary legatee. To each of 
his younger sons the Dake has ueathed sums of upwerds of £80,000. 
There are numerous bequests to friends, and very handsome annuities 
bestowed on his librarian, his valet, and other parties, and liberal lagacies 
to all his domestics. The will is dated in 1858, and the codicils in 1859. 
His 7 died on the 28th of February last at Trentham, Staffordshire, 
Waste Layxps 1x Bencar.—Io this district nearly nine millions of 
acres have been surveyed and reported upoa. Thousands of miles, be- 
sides, are unexplored. A Jate letter from Calcutta says :—“ In this vast 
extent of waste lands the Government possess a mine of gold. At pre- 
eent they bring in absolutely nothing to the Imperial treasury. e 
announcement of their sale in fee simple would not only result ion a vast 
accession of ready money to the Government, bat ia the attraction to 
uncivilized and uninhabited tracts of those hardy settlers who belong to 
the same class as those who in ail our colonies have ected as the pioneers 
of civilization. 1 believe that this matter of the sale of waste lands is 
now uoder the consideration of Government, and it is almost certain 
that the result of that consideration will be favourable. It will be one 
of the most acceptable measures ever held out to colonists, and it poe- 
sesses at the same time the advantage of being alike politically and 
financially sound. This is one of the resources ‘eft to the Government of 
that country which seemed but the other day tu be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 











Cuntivatioy or Corron my Narat.—Experience has safficiently) 

roved that, with care, 600 lbs, of cotton per acre may be obtained in 
Natal. Many estimates have been made at a mach higher figure, but 
that may be assumed as a fair average. The plant, moreover, continues 
to bloom for a long succession of years. Sea Ieland appears to be the 
description best adapted to the coast, while inferior sorts are better fitted 
for the cultivation of natives. Coolies having been successfully intro- 
duced, the labour question has met with a solution ; and if Manchester 
capitalists are disposed to assist Natal growers in any way, they cannot 
do 80 more effectually than by importing a number of coolies and dis- 
tributing them to men of smal! means on the coast or elsewhere, who 
will agree to certain terms regardiog the repayment of expenses and the 
guaranteed supply of cotton. This would bea most certain and satis- 
factory method of ensuring the extended growth of the plant. It would 
open up a remuoerative avenue of enterprise to men of small means, 
who sbriok from the costlier responsibilities of sugar planting, and 
would render available much useless land.—Cape and Natal News. 





A Wowverrct Lear.—On Friday last, while Mr. Empson, surgeon, 
of this town, was visitiag a patient at Lower Coombe, on the 
of J. Sillifaat, Esq., he left his horse and phaeton near the doorway in 
charge of a youug gentleman who accompanied him ; but the latter, 
while standing by the horse, accideatally dropped the reine, on which the 
high-spirited acimal, alarmed, perhaps, at some sudden sound, ran off at 
fall speed, and presently coming to the entrance gate cleared it at one 
bound, dragging the four-wheel carriage after him, which etrange to say 
was bot little iojared, neither were the bars of the gate smashed. The 
horse, too, afterwards took the occupants of the carriage back to Credi- 
ea showing any symptoms of fear or restiveness.— Western Coun- 
tes 





Cursese VERSION oF THE Late War.—The Imperial Almanac of 
China for 1861 appeared as usual at Pekia in the oning of the pre- 
sent month. It consists of twelve thick volumes, and, in addition to the 
names of all the officials of the Chinese Government, gives a sammary of 
the events which have taken place daring the past year. For the first 
time, foreigners are spoken of in respectfal terms, and the text of differ- 
egt treaties concladed with them given. Mili events are not 
over in silence, bat are explained in a very whimsical manner. It is 
stated that the foreiga ambaseadors, being accompanied by a numerous 
guard of bonear, misunderstandings had arisen between the soldiers of 
that escort and those of the Chincse army, bat that all difficulties had 
been arranged by the devotedness of the chiefs of the Government.— 
Hongkong paper. 


A Loye Promisep Worx.—To the on of Mr. Backle’s historical 
work already published are to sa two more parts, devoted to the 

istory of Germany and of the United States, and theo the book itself, 
the subject of which is civilisation in Eagland, is to be commenced ; and 
we may probably eee the first of it after a lapse of five years from the 
preseat time. It need not b2 said that, if the work itself bears any _ 
portion to the iatroduction, it can be only under the advantage of an 





oc 








of life. In ber eyes Hamlet would always be youag ;—the ideal of manly 


exceptional state of longevity that Mr. Buckle can hope to finish it— 
Manchester Review. 


BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater indace- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
Viz, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 
THE BRITISH POETS..........0:0:0000000ceee09 115 volumes, 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS.............-.00++ 38 volumes’ 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA............. 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL’ LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 


No, 625 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE, 











EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCEY COMPANY,” 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON President. 


Office, 94 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the Slat of SOQEORD rs 
Net Cash Assets, lat ~ A rem _ : ° $6 018 855 = 
pts during the y . 1,639.575 75 
$7,558,430 95 
Trsal wish ursements for mgr? by Death, and Additions, Gerventered wetter, 
Ansuilies, © ad EB . 2668,574 31 2 


e- 96,989,856 74 74 





Net Cash Assets . + - 
INVESTED as FOL Lows 
| Ak) a lll + + « » (9120,080 89 
and Mortgsages . e« e % e « « 642,879 12 
United States Stocks . 387,232 50 
Reaistate .... 
Due from Agents . 
Ad‘ Interest acerued, but not yet due 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 
Premiums in course of trausinission 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


‘ 


$7,237,989 12 


- ose 1 | 
‘jnsuring.. oe 57 397,583 00 


pet Increase in Cash Assets 
‘amber of Policies in force, lat February, iséi, ‘~i2/501 ; 


ae reosived for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 


du Li) 
pa_K paid ‘for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, “and Expenses $470,279 30 


‘This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 


Bee As Assets ere larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
les, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are oe gl Cash. 
Proportion of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any other Life Gearanee Company in the Uniied Sta 

Its Rates of Premtuam are lower than those of the ~a of other Life Tngurance 
Companies, yet its Dividends have been greater—the result of a ve w morta- 
ity among the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of i 

‘The Mortality among its Membors has heen proportionately less than that of 
any other Life Insurance Company in either America or Europe whose coperenee bas 

je known—a result in the highest degree favourable to Poiicy- 

The Number of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company in the United States, thus affording a enparty above them all— 
the necessary law of average having more scepe for ope 

The Assets of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond. and Mortgage on Rea!- 

Betate in the raed and Sime of New York, worth in each case, at 'east double tne amount loaned, 

eed bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 

od thls Giapuaition of See Company's F wads cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Faapenicn 8, Winstox, Jouy a. Sroarr, Mittagp Fittwors, 
Ge Davip Hoaptey, 
Genes A. Surtees, 
walt L eee 


Geores ar Con, 
Wruuas K. Staone, 
Avexanpen W. Baaprorp, 
Wuitas M. Vermicrs, 
Jous EB. Deve. 
Weuiiseron OCcarr, 
Nataanrer Hayvax, Samus. D. Bancoce, Macanctaon M. Freeman. 
Secretary, Isaac Apnatr. Actuary, Suzragrp Homans. 
Medical Kzaminer, Minturn Post, M. D. 


Ricuarp Paraice, 


Wun J. , = 
B Wititam H. Porwam, 


Wruuass Bers, 

Joan P. Ye.vertos, 

Joun Wapsworta, 
WARDS, 


NOTE. 
‘The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in ‘he strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses ¢, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of tts affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 


Premiams received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1860, to 
Bist December, 1860, 
ams on : olicies not marked off 1st January, 1860, 


‘Total amount of Marine Premiums, 
bs Policies bave been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from lst January, 1860, to Slat Deo’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 


‘Losses paid during the same pertod, 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses . 


The Company have the following eae s, viz. J 
Canes States and Siate of New York Stock, (ity, Bank and other 


$4,602 725 TT 
1.412.700 11 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on donds and Mortgages and other 
Loans, sundry notes, re Uansanee and other claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at... 


105,190 12 
Pr 16 84 


2,37R4 
106, 154 a 


Total Amount of Assets, 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid: paid to to the hi holders 
thereof, or their Cc rt on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 


ng Two and a Balt Million Dollars of 

of the tous of 18d. wil redeemed and paid to the hoidere 

representatives, on aod A. 4 Tia the = of February next, from which date 
in'erest thereon cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. ts declared on the net earned premiums of the 
for the year coding Slat December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 
aad aller Tueeday the pnd of April next. . 


The profits of Sth | aseertained from tat of July, 1842, to 
= a - Jao 1360, for — Ceruficates were tues, 


‘otal profits for 184 years 


= — 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ie e been redeemed by cash 7,655 310 


Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on Ist January, 1861... $4,197,250 
By order of the Board, 


w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHELPS 
CALEB Bal BARSTOW, 
A 
LEROY x WiLR 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
8. T. NICOLL, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
GRO. G. HOBSON, 
DavID LANE, 
MES BRYOR, 
wee STURG is, ‘Ie 
HENRY K. BUGERT, 
. A. LOW, 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 21 Vice Pres’. 


DENNIS PERKINS 

JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 

Wil = Ty a »D, 

J RY BURG 

o Onn 1us ORINNELL, 
HAND, 


A 
Watts ya AN, 
EDW LL, 


NS, - AY, 
WARD H. GILLILAN, ROB. B. MINTURN: Ja. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas DIVISION.) 
Geeured by amon ze poe om | one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and ite apparte- 
ance, of the esti: of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty eight ee 
eam vores of valuable land, are Dow offered to the public as one of the most 
aed reliable securities at present in the market. 


o the Texas a of the sreat trank line whieh, within twelve to eighteen months, will 
point ia Texas, with New Orleaas, and, in 
ana cent completed, place New York withis 





wer Bonds 
. 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; 


coupons payable sem!- 
r, im the City of New York. oe 


@eure Kew, are 
ote a todividually at + valued at $600,000. 
trust deecs, 


land graats, and every 


INSURANCE. 
~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Institated in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 5ST. 


New Yorx, Octosen 31, 1860. 
qT!" FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in fi with the req of the lWth Section of the Act of ita Incorpo- 





Premiums on une: 
a recei 


Inland 
Fire 


ired ay tp heed yo —. 
durtn, 4b : 
” 36,463 64 1,316,113 39 


$1,625,057 04 
-» $1,221,692 65 
89,005 37. 

Net Earned Premiums 


Losses gore ihe same period— 
On M Risks os Savings. 








- 
| 
| 





Trustees have thin day dimond that Dividend of Inara i it November | 
of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie 


ividend of Lay) th ec) vive Ad CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of 
their terminated Premi the past year, be sued after the iat January, 


ear 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT << te the 
— next, the interest thereon to 
ulated profits of over ONE ML 


r ordered that the SCRIP of the 
be redeemed IN CASH after the 
x aah aries Gaaelae Geaeaher Gon 
LLARS. 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


MOSES H GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT 
ROSWELL 8 & 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
GUE, ELIN, 


JOHN A. L 
EDWIN BARTLETT, 
4 


ELIAS PONV 
U. A. MURDOCH, - 
PERCY R. PY 1 
CHARLES STRECKER, 
A SORRPH ONATIVI4, 
IMON DE kuna NYE. 
iy B. NEILSON, President, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, ac. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Howes Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do 




















YLER i a 

















co. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


ms bg M.T. rath: ited and MORRIS TOBIAS, 





OFFICE OF#.THE an 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yor, Janvany 15, 
HE vOULOWING STATEMENT OF THE avvaTes A cS Sourany 
ge BO the Ch 18 Pup. 





Pha nenrate Premivme, pe 1, 1860 
a == — received from January | to December 31, im, 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 
Taw ComPayY BAS Is8UED oO POLICIES EXCEPT ON 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Premioms marked «ff as Barnet, during the period as abov 16. 
Less Retuara Premiums, . ws :. 2 bat He] 
Net Earned Prem! e 
Paid for Losses, Mas an Rotimaioot Claims aseert 
but Bot yet ay lesa navip 9nges90s $413.)10 58 

Rel Tax -- 99.023 18 $512,133 7g 


———=—, 
3247 .681 @ 
the 3lst of December, 1360, were as follows, namely : 
8 577 22 


y Bank Stocks, and eens Stocks. 
Drawing lu 





The A Aanetn of of eo Company on 
Cash tn Ba: - 
re ie 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 
Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms 
ripts of suodry Mutnal Insurance Gompanica, Re-Iosur- 
ance, and Claims due the Company, estimated at. 
Total Assets... 
In view of the above results, the Board of Syetes have this day resol 
dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstandin v creel ya 
} = eens thavent, or their legal representatives, on and afer Tuesday, the Sth day of 
‘ebruary nex 
The Trustees, after reserving pearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of Profits, have 
further resolved, tbat the WHOLS of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE CoMPanY. 
Fr. 18808 OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their nd 
on and after a. the Sth om of February next, from which date all Interest 
oe The Certificates to be produced at the ume of the payment, and cap. 
Also, resolved, that a Dividend of tmretY Pex cent. be declared on the net amouni 
Earned Premiums for the gore ending December Sis! for which a 
issued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. snseees a 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
D 


WILLIAM LEOONRY, 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





PIRE 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 


Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 
HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a lideral discount from standard rates. 
No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
OSEPH B. VARNUM LBOuARD APPLEBY, BOWES R. McILVAINE, 
RED tt END EROOR, 
. HENDERSO! 
Cas 
BATES. 
fas OE AL J qaneea B wana ui = 
8. 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. -_ 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, —— 


FI N A NCIA L. 
REMITTANCES 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM gl UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 


IRELAND, WALES, 
Sasued by 


EORGE W. HATCH 





TAYLOR BROTHERS, 

No. 76 Wall Street, New York, 
GAN & SON S58 
WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW P.. FORE, 





OR 
No. 37 


Issue Letters of Credit to Treygiers. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERA 





AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
- 50 Wall Street, New York, 
gure LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Mesars. Rotascaicp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 


TOBN MUNROB &€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 BUEB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
8 Wall Street, 





No. New York, 


ssug Circutarn Lerrers or Crepit 





to the Royal Navy. 


SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Kuglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





 @UTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


| gl ne thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced Samers ond chem, an 
has been proved to be, LN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE Claim FoR tt—viz 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


adapted to all kinds of Roofs, whether Steep, or Bn. One Old or New. 
cost is only Oww Lat that of Tin, and is teice as 


GUTTA PERCHA moortne < CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
Cement, applied to Laaxy Tux or Metat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
them feat), wee ee 
Bend for « Clroular, descripUve Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
—_ JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
- CHIMNEY TOPS, 

fe., ae. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


t 


is 





DRAIN PIPES, 





prospect 
may de bad on applicative 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 


or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Bachenge. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
- SUMS TO gor as4.. AsEas, AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, 
‘Wanp, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


_SEATES! SKATES | 


TLEMENS- af RE, Be Bors’ SKATES. 


Bee 


LARIEF 





P bottles 
~telike sebarm Try it! 


PAND Poin cht bRks teat fore 


table oll, itis 
ey Ap 








gow COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’{ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
ry aed Abvead. 


I 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


ALao, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, * for the 
& A OGILVIE, j noBAN coe pects New Work. 
FER re cae Gala, 3 Belts ON kid UNION BANK = LONDON. AND ON THB 


in 
CREDITS hy t-- ij} "saa Notes, and Drahe. payab. Canada, 
Brunewick, ond Nova Scotin par oasea oF Collected. ds sad 








CORNER OF PINE AND a 8T RERTS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters ; of Credit, for Travetiers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CUINA, &6. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


823 Broadway N. Y., 
ATCH ant aarams To Gararoan OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
Sanne, by the ~~ | the Scb and of each month. 


y's Pills Sivaeok suaden suppression of the evacuations 
poe tt ends in collapse. The action of Holloway’s medicines are 

based on a more rational — e ; by combining with the depraved humoars 

they neutralize and expel them through the natural channels. They parify the 

fluids, cleanse the bowels, invigorate the stomach, and by regulating the various 

functions restore the body to its normal state of heal 

@Sold by all Draggists at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 








Relieve Suffering has bren the object of the humane and 

phiianthropic ia all ages; before the practice of medicine became & 
scence the sick were publicly exposed in the open air, and wey tye by 
named the remedy be considered most suitable for the complain‘ e ene] 
at the present day through the agency of the press a more reliable mode of 
conveying iaformation to our suffering fellow creatures. Those affiicted 
scrofala, cutaneous, and eruptive diseases will find in the colamns of almost 
every newspaper and periodical published, certificates and testimonials from 
nae who have been speedily cured of these dreadfal conpiiats by the parify- 


of Sands’ tla. 
a and Ria by A. B.& D. Sands, Druggists, 100 Falton Street, New 
York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 





YOUNG & AHERN, P: PROPRIETORS, 





rem} 





OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 





